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Knut Hamsun’s great novel 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL 





works of fiction of our time. 
creative understanding.” 


stolen fire from Heaven.” 





is receiving in every quarter of the country the recognition due one of the very great 


H. G. Wetts says: “One of the very greatest novels I have ever read. A triumph of 


Resecca West says: “This is a vast book, a tremendous achievement. From the very 
first chapter one knows that here is one of the creators, one of the Prometheans who have 


Ernest Boyp in The New York Evening Post says: “Powerfully and finely conceived. Cap- 
tivates the imagination more than any conventional romance.” 


Third large printing. Two volumes, boxed, $5.00 net. 





THE MYSTIC WARRIOR By James Oppenheim 


The story of the old and new America told in prose-rhythms, in terms of James Oppenheim’s 
own life. Limited edition, specially printed and bound, 500 copies only. $5.00 net. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH. _ By Gilbert M. Tucker 


“An interesting and valuable work, critical and well-informed. Ought to be made required 
reading for English novelists who have American characters in their stories..—Edmund Lester 
Pearson in The Weekly Review. $3.50 net. 


IN AMERICAN Poems by J. V. A. Weaver 


This book of distinctive poems is attracting widespread attention—as poetry and as an original 
and interesting use in a serious way of the real American vernacular. ‘“‘Love stories and life 
stories which make you laugh and cry, both.”—Clarence Day, Jr. Third Printing, $1.50 net. 


THE SALESMEN’S KINDERGARTEN 
By Wilbur Hall 


These stories of the experiences of a purchasing agent of a large corporation will be of great 
value to anyone who sells or buys merchandise. Thin paper, flexible fabrikoid covers. $2.00 net. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, SLEEP AND 
DREAMS By Aidre Tridon 


“The psychoanalysts as a class are shockingly bad writers, Tridon, on the contrary, writes simply 
and clearly.”—H. L. Mencken. $2.00 net. 























. Distinguished . New . Fiction . 


ZELL By Henry G. Aikman 


The American novel of 1921. “A sound piece of work, carefully designed and competently 
executed. In every way original, interesting and meritorious..—H. L. Mencken. Third Printing, 


$2.50 net. 


DEBATABLE GROUND By G. B. Stern 


“She is at once impersonal and passionate, strongly aware of injustice and misunderstanding, 
yet defiantly frank. A mighty sharp-eyed and sharp-tongued novel. Exceedingly interesting.” — 
Francis Hackett in The New Republic. Second Printing, $2.50 net. 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 


By A. P. Herbert 


“A splendidly legible tale. It is the usual mystery yarn turned inside out but it is always 
more than a mere story. Mr. Herbert’s prose is a matter for gloating.”—Christopher Morley. 
$2.50 net. 


HOWARDS END By E. M. Forster 


A story of a most unusual experiment in marriage. ‘“‘The best book news this week is Mr. 
Knopf’s publication of ‘Howards End.’ A remarkable, really a wonderful story. A novel in a 
theusand.”—New York Globe. $2.50 met. 














THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
By F. J. Miiller-Lyer 

A translation of the famous Germa: 
work. Studies of food production, cloth- 


ing, housing, evolution of labor, etc. $5 
net. 


ASPECTS OF 


LITERATURE 
By J. Middleton Murry 


Esssys by the former editor of the Lon 
don Athenaeum on Samuel Butler, Thomas 
Hardy, Rousseau, English and America 
Poetry, etc. $3.00 net. 


HOW THE MIND 


CURES 
By Dr. George F. Butler 


A book of practical suggestions on healt! 
and mental therapeutics, by the Direct f 
the North Shore Health Resort, Winnetka 
Ill. $2.50 met. 


UNACCUSTOMED 


AS I AM 
Poems by Morrie Ryskind 
“One of the most attractive volumes that 


hawe enlivened my shelves in many a 42) 
—Louis Untermeyer. $1.50 met. 


THE WINE OF LIFE 
By Arthur Stringer 


The scene of this new story by the 
author of “The Prairie Wife,” etc., is lad 
in New York’s Bohemia. $2.00 net. 


THE 
CHESTERMARKE 


INSTINCT 
By J. S. Fletcher 


Mr. Fletcher’s new story tells what bap 
pens when the manager of a little country 
bank suddenly and inexplicably disappe4*- 
A yarn that will keep the reader guessté- 
$2.00 net. 
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The Week 


ECRETARY HUGHES may have clarified the 

problem of Yap in his note to the Powers made 
public on April 6th. But in so doing he has thrown 
a cloud of uncertainties over the position of the 
United States in relation to the general settlements 
growing out of the war. Yap and all the rest of 
the German colonies—so the argument runs—fell 
into the possession of the Allied and Associated 
Powers in consequence of their victory over Ger- 
many. The United States shared in that victory 
and so gained an undivided interest in all the colo- 
nies. In the Treaty of Versailles this condition 
was formally recognized by the cession of the colo- 
nies in question to the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers asa group. And at no subsequent time has the 
United States conveyed its part interest in the 
colonies to other Powers. It follows, therefore, 
that the interest of the United States remains alive, 
to be disposed of hereafter on terms that are 
mutually satisfactory to the Powers. 


AMERICA is not in a position to claim rights 
conferred in the Treaty of Versailles, which she 
never ratified: accordingly she falls back on the 
prior state of victorious possession. Mr. Hughes 


would have made a more cogent case if he had 
produced precedents in international law for in- 
terests constituted by victorious possession without 
the sanction of a treaty. But granting that this 
is good law: where does it lead? Shall we ques- 
tion the distribution of the German navy, surrend- 
ered to the Allied and Associated Powers? Shall 
we reopen the indemnity question? For the claims 
to indemnity rest just as definitely upon the com- 
mon victory. The Allies might be perfectly willing 
to yield every material privilege claimed by the 
United States in the Pacific Islands or other man- 
date territory. But they cannot accept the logic 
of Mr. Hughes, without risk of seriously under- 
mining the Treaty of Versailles. 


ACCORDING to the German foreign office the 
French have done very little to rehabilitate the de- 
vastated provinces. According to the French for- 
eign office an enormous work of rehabilitation has 
been accomplished. Of the land wasted by war 
95 per cent has been restored to good condition, 
and more than 80 per cent is under actual cultiva- 
tion. Of all the factories destroyed 50 per cent 
have resumed operations in new or repaired plants. 
Ninety-nine and one-half per cent/of the railroad 
mileage is now in use again. Eighty per cent of 
the works of art have been restored. All this at 
a cost of 35,000,000,000 paper francs advanced by 
the government, or, say, 2,500,000,000 dollars 
gold. It would look as if another $2,500,000,000 
would finish the job. But no: French estimates 
call for 14,000,000,000 francs a year for ten years 
to do that. Unless those figures are exaggerated, 
the truth would seem to lie about half way between 
the French and the German foreign offices. 


S ENATOR LUSK has again introduced his fam- 
ous bills into the New York Legislature. They 
are, it will be recalled, based on the assumption 


that socialism is a serious danger to the life of the? .. 
republic, and that this danger can be met, not so’: ’ 
much by curing the evils socialism seeks to remedy, 
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as by suppression and regulation. One bill pro- 
poses to amend the education act by forbidding any 
“person, firm, association or society” from conduct- 
ing “‘any school, institute, class or course of instruc- 
tion in any subjects whatever” without first secur- 
ing a license from the University of the State of 
New York. The school must state its purpose, 
and if that purpose includes the teaching of the 
doctrine that “organized governments shall be 
overthrown by force, violence or unlawful means”, 
the license will not be granted. We have already 
seen how broadly words like these can be inter- 
preted, and it is evident that Senator Lusk has 
the Rand School and other “radical” schools in 
mind. Such a bill could be used to stifle almost any 
institution that tried to teach unorthodox economic 
or political ideas. 


SENATOR LUSK’S other bill, though liberty of 
thought is also its target, is much more widely 
aimed. It would require every public school teach- 
er in the state to secure a certificate showing him 
or her to be “loyal and obedient to the government 
of (New York) State or the United States.” No 
certificate will be given to any teacher who has “ad- 
vocated, either by word of mouth or in writing, 
a form of government other than the government 
of the United States or of this state....”” It ought 
not to be necessary to protest against the passage 
of such a piece of Prussianism. A measure that 
places in the hands of the government the power 
to deny employment to anyone whom some admini- 
stration oficial may imagine to be disloyal or 
disobedient, should perish under the weight of its 
own absurdity. Unfortunately there will be many 
legislators who will seriously approve of having 
our children taught by persons of only the most 
highly sterilized political beliefs. The doctrine, 
born of our revolution, that government must be 
loyal and obedient to its citizens, and must change 
when they so desire, has now been exactly reversed. 
Senator Lusk believes, evidently, in the divine right 
of government; he believes that government can 
do no wrong and that, whatever it does, its sub- 
jects must honor and obey it. 


WHEN some time ago a delegation representing 
the Chippewas, Sioux, Pawnees, Wyandottes, Che- 
rokees and other Indian tribes asked Mr. Fall, as 
Secretary of the Interior, to appoint one of their 
race Commissioner of Indian Affairs, they might 
easily have felt that they had small reason to ex- 
pect much generosity from Mr. Fall. For while 


- United State Senator from New Mexico, they say, 
‘tite showed himself worse than careless of their in- 
: * terests. Mr. Fall had a large ranch adjoining the 
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Mescalero reservation in New Mexico. In 1916 
he introduced a bill (S 3114) to dispossess the 
Mescaleros of this land without compensation, and 
make of it a National Park. Fortunately this never 
became law. But Mr. Fall did secure the passage 
of an amendment to the Indian Appropriation ac; 
of 1918 providing that “hereafter no Indian reser. 
vation shall be created, nor shall any additions b- 
made to one heretofore created, within the limi: 
of the States of New Mexico and Arizona, except 
by Act of Congress.” This prevented the relief 
that Executive orders had granted to Indians, jp 
the form of withdrawal of land from the public 
domain for their use, when they were hard hit by 
droughts. A later amendment extended this pro. 
hibition to the whole United States. 


BUT by the appointment of Mr. Charles H 
Burke of South Dakota as Commissioner of In. 
dian Affairs, Mr. Fall went a long way to redeem 
this record. His choice should give great satis. 
faction to the friends of the Indian. The greater 
part of his seven terms in Congress he was a use. 
ful and liberal member of the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs. In 1912 he made a vigorous 
fight on the floor of the house to protect the Okl:. 
homa Indians from wholesale plundering in pro- 
bate and other matters. Mr. Burke’s appoint. 
ment foreshadows a clean, safe administration of 
Indian affairs. 


THE traction problem in New York City is per- 
haps one of the best illustrations of the bailing 
problems of modern communal life. The geo- 
graphic condition of New York City and the tre- 
mendous human concentration in certain business 
and amusement sections raise problems of trans- 
portation that require the highest reaches of in- 
ventive social engineering and not merely financial 
and political considerations. One may, therefore, 
be reasonably sceptical as to whether Governor 
Miller’s commission will carry us much further 
than Governor Hughes’s commission. But the 
atrocious political brutality with which Governor 
Miller’s bill was forced through, against the over: 
whelming majority of the city’s representatives 
showed such cynical disregard for the spirit of 
representative government, that one can be certail 
Governor Miller’s commission will not be able t 
count on popular good will. The Republican up 
state majority was swept into office on the tidal 
wave of opposition to the last Democratic nation! 
administration, and certainly had no mandate ‘0 
deprive the people of New York City—a majority 
of the people of the state—of all control over the’! 
local traction problem. 
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COMING on the eve of a municipal election 
in which the issue might have been fought 
out before the people, Governor Miller’s act 
is really a measure of disenfranchisement; and 
Senator Lusk’s letter to a Binghamton news- 
paper shows that the impatience of bond-holders 
received undue importance. When labor unions 
make contracts which turn out to their disadvan- 
tage they are solemnly reminded that the safety of 
civilization depends on the sanctity of contracts. 
But when a private corporation finds itself in a 
predicament the law is changed and our most con- 
servative papers do not protest against a city’s 
contract right (acquired by the expenditure of mil- 
lions) being wiped out by legislation. Genuine 
conservatives have ground to feel worried at the 
example thus set to future legislatures. 


NO one can say that capital and labor are at 
present walking arm in arm. But once upon a time 
they did, and here is Mr. Dooley’s picture of that 
golden age: 


It was different whin I was a young man, Hinnissy. 
In thim days, Capital an Labor was frindly, or Labor 
was. Capital was like a father to Labor; givin’ it its 
booard an’ lodging’s. Nayther intherfered with th’ 
other. Capital wint on capitalizin’ an’ Labor wint on 
laborin’. 

In thim golden days a wurrukin’ man was an honest 
artisan. That’s what he was proud to be called. Th’ 
week before iliction he had his pitcher in th’ funny 
papers. He wore a square pa-aper cap an’ a leather 
apron, an’ he had his ar’rm around Capital—a rosy, 
binivolint ol’ guy with a plug hat an’ eyeglasses. ‘They 
was goin’ to th’ polls together to vote f’r simple ol’ 
Capital. 

Capital an’ Labor walked ar’rm in ar’rm instead iv’ 
havin’ both hands free as at prisint. Capital was contint 
to be Capital, an’ Labor was used to bein’ Labor. Capital 
come ar-round an’ felt th’ ar’rm iv Labor wanst in 
awhile, an’ ivery year Mrs. Capital called on Mrs. Labor 
an’ congratulated her on her score. 

Th’ pride iv ivry artisan was to wurruk as long at 
his task as th’ boss cud afford to pay th’ gas bill. In 
return f’r his fidelity he got a turkey ivry year. 

At Christmas time, Capital gathered his happy fam’ly 
ar-round him, an’ in th’ prisince iv th’ ladies iv th’ neigh- 
borhood, give thim a short oration. ‘Me brave la-ads,’ 
says he, ‘we’ve had a good year. (Cheers.) I have 
made a millyon dollars. (Sinsation.) I attribute this 
to me supeeryor skill, aided by ye’er arnest efforts at th’ 
bench an’ at th’ forge. (Sobs.) Ye have done so well 
that we won’t need so many iv ye as we did. (Long an’ 
continyous cheerin’.) Those iv us who can do two men’s 
wur-rk will remain, an’ if possible do four. Our other 
faithful sarvints,’ he says, ‘can come back in the spring,’ 
he says, ‘if alive,’ he says. 

An th’ bold artisans tossed their pa-aper caps in th’ 
air an’ give three cheers f’r Capital. They wur-ruked 
till ol’ age crept on thim an’ thin retired to live on th’ 
wish bones an’ kind wur-ruds they had accumylated. 
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A New Basis for Reparations 


This government believes that it recognizes in the 
memorandum of Dr. Simons a sincere desire on the part 
of the German government to reopen negotiations with 
the Allies on a new basis which will at the same time 
satisfy the just claims of the Allies and permit Germany 
hopefully to renew its productive activities —Memoran- 
dum of Secretary Hughes. 


FFICIALLY the professional diplomats are 

all applauding this pronouncement of Secre- 
tary Hughes. It puts Germany in her place, say 
the Allied diplomats, and makes clear once for all 
that no wedge can be driven between America and 
the Allies. It exhibits a definite disapproval of the 
principles on which the Allies have proceeded in 
imposing reparations terms, say the Central Euro- 
pean diplomats. So much for the official comment. 
If, however, we could penetrate to the private 
circles of professional diplomacy, where real opin- 
ions are expressed, what should we hear? Most 
likely, we should hear on every hand the bitterly 
scornful comment: “More shirt-sleeves diplo- 
macy.” 

The memorandum is in fact a good example of 
shirt-sleeves diplomacy. Secretary Hughes says 
exactly what he means, in the most direct terms, 
and he assumes that everybody else does the same. 
He assumes that when the Germans say they want 
to make reparations, they really want to make 
them, and are not merely trying to repair their 
moral fences. He assumes that when the Allies 
demand reparations, that is what they want, and 
not the perpetuation of German economic anaemia. 
On these two assumptions the behavior of Lloyd 
George and Briand at the London Conference was 
illogical. The occupation of the Ruhr cities and 
the establishment of internal customs barriers to in- 
crease the economic demoralization of Germany, 
and thus inevitably to reduce her paying capacity, 
is on these assumptions absurd. Still more absurd 
are Premier Briand’s threats of a more drastic 
application of the sanctions unless Germany makes 
payments by May 1st which every diplomat, 
whether of the shirt sleeves or of the frock coat 
variety, knows to be impossible. Through Mr. 
Hughes’s note America has interfered with the Al- 
lied game, and also with the’ German game, which 
is a corollary of that of the Allies. It makes it 
more difficult for France to attain what the jingo 
Frenchman considers more precious than repara- 
tions, the continuing subjection of Germany. And 
it makes it more difficult for Germany to slip out 
from under the moral obligation of payment on the 
pretext that reparations is a blind for enslavement. 
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Whatever may be the technical defects of Secre- 
tary Hughes’s shirt sleeves diplomacy, it has the 
great merit of reflecting the dominant sentiment 
of the American people. The vast majority of 
Americans believe that Germany was responsible 
for the war, and they will always believe that. It 
follows that they believe Germany ought to make 
good the damage she wrought, so far as that is pos- 
sible. But Americans as a people are staunch believ- 
ers in the virtues of economic progress, everywhere. 
No project of holding any country in permanent 
poverty appeals to them now; still less will it ap- 
peal to them when the Great War has receded into 
history. If France and England expect the moral 
and material support of the United States in any 
crisis that may arise hereafter—and who knows 
how the balance of European forces will stand 
twenty years from now—they will do well to take 
close account of the American attitude, as ex- 
pressed by Secretary Hughes. Instead of occupy- 
ing themselves with ramming mountains of figures 
down Germany’s throat they will set to work to 
determine just what kinds of goods and services 
Germany can deliver, and where she can deliver 
them. 

Undoubtedly cash payment on a gold basis 
would be the most convenient form in which repa- 
rations could be made. But it is now clear to all 
the world that Germany’s capacity to pay in this 
form is narrowly limited. All that she can pos- 
sibly pay is measured by her excess of exports over 
imports. That excess depends, however, not mere- 
ly upon Germany’s willingness and ability to pro- 
duce, but upon the capacity of foreign markets to 
absorb Germany’s products. If the Allied Pow- 
ers insist on such an excess of exports, they may 
properly be expected to find the markets. They 
control practically the entire colonial area of the 
world, in Africa and Asia. German finance and 
German selling agencies were pretty thoroughly 
driven out of world trade during the war; there- 
fore Allied finance and trade will have to restore 
the relations between the German producer and 
the foreign consumer. In Africa, in Asia, in Latin 
America there are vast natural resources which re- 
quire for their development exactly the metallur- 






. gical and mechanical products that Germany could 


produce. The development of such resources 
would result in a permanent improvement in world 
trade and would ultimately stimulate the export 
industries of ail nations. When the western boy- 
cott of Russia has been definitely abandoned 
another important outlet for German products will 
be attained. There appears to be no sound econ- 
omic: reason why the productive power of Ger- 


dmany should not be enlisted in the work of realiz- 
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ing the undeveloped, productive possibilities ll 
over the world. Nor does there appear to be any 
sound reason why Germany should not thus pro- 
cure an important surplus of exports which might 
serve as a basis for cash reparations. But nothing 
of the kind is possible without a serious effort on 
the part of the Allies to facilitate the import of 
raw materials into Germany and the marketing of 
German products. And if their own exporters are 
politically powerful enough to prevent the adoption 
of such a policy, the measure of cash reparations 
ought to be reduced accordingly. 

Cash reparations, however, are merely a round- 
about way of effecting the purposes of the peace 
settlement, which was the restoration of the pro. 
ductive power of the Allies impaired by the war. 
So far as material damages were concerned, justice 
would have been done if the Germans, employing 
their own labor and materials, had restored each 
mine, cleared each field, rebuilt each house or fac- 
tory, replaced each ship and other material item 
destroyed by the war. It was not, however, prac- 
ticable at first to exact reparation in this form, 
and by this time much of the work has been done 
by the Allied governments at their own expense. 
And yet that does not close the matter. Say that 
the French government has rebuilt a particular 
factory destroyed by the Germans; is that any rea. 
son why the Germans should not build another 
factory of equivalent productive value? With the 
acquisition of the iron ore of Lorraine, France has 
won the basis for a much more important metal- 
lurgical industry than could be handled by her 
pre-war equipment. Why should not German 
engineers and mechanics be set at work to erect 
groups of blast furnaces and rolling mills of the 
most efficient modern type, not in the devastated 
regions, necessarily, but wherever conditions of 
fuel supply and transportation offer the most fa- 
vorable results? Much of the damage to the 
French coal mines has been made good by French 
labor at government expense. German labor could 
be employed at German expense to complete the 
work of rehabilitation, and in addition to open 
new mines, or to develop the French national re- 
sources in hydro-electric power. What is essential 
is that the French nation ought not to endure 4 
permanent loss of productive power because its 
territory was the seat of war. It is immaterial 
whether or not the productive power replaced shall 
take identically the same form as the productive 
power destroyed. 

American common sense and American shirt- 
sleeves diplomacy would approve any disposition 
of the reparations problem that was intended 
primarily to restore the prosperity and improve 
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the industrial capacity of the Allies. It will not 
in the long run approve a policy whose object is 
primarily to obstruct the economic recovery of 
Germany or to impair her industrial capacity. Most 
Americans can see that there is room in the world 
for a prosperous Germany as well as a prosperous 
France; that in fact neither will prosper in the 
fullest degree without the other, nor the United 
States without both. And any reparations policy 
which is permanently to command the sympathy 
and support of America will have to rest on the 
new basis of the general prosperity of the na- 


tions. 


How Liberalism Can Avoid 
Futility 


When Liberalism speaks of the triumph of Briand 
over Lloyd George it condemns itself. If wickedness 
has conquered in the person of Briand, it was largely 
because we were not there to help on thie right side. 
And when Liberalism now argues for an intensifica- 
tion of American aloofness it sinks only deeper into 
futility. The way to peace in Europe is not through 
America ranged against Great Britain and France, 
but through America throwing all her weight to the 
elements of moderation in both countries. They are 
there and only wait for our assistance. 


HE preceding quotation comes from the final 
sentences of an article in the New York 
Evening Post, entitled Must Liberalism be Futile? 
It condemns the attitude of the New Republic to- 
wards the present war in Europe as “futile” and 
“destructive,”’ because by advocating a policy of 
“aloofness” since the publication of the Treaty of 
Versailles, we did what we could to prevent the 
“elements of moderation” in France and Great 
Britain from winning a victory over the intran- 
sigents. We helped to deprive them of American 
support and, when deprived of American support, 
they could not effectively oppose their more violent 
and vindictive fellow countrymen. 

There is some superficial force in this criticism. 
If Lloyd George, for instance, could have counted 
on the assistance of the American government in 
opposing a bill of reparations which, as he knew, 
was so large that Germany could not and would 
not pay, he might, it is possible, have been willing 
in such good company to break with France. We 
do not believe that he would, for to break with 
France would mean a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles; and when that Treaty is revised, it will 
not be by Lloyd George. Still it is possible. But 
in so far as this criticism is valid, it is an extra- 
ordinary indictment for the Evening Post to draw 
up against the New Republic. For since the Paris 
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Conference the Post has lined itself up, not with 
the “moderate elements” in France and England, 
but with the intransigents. The reparations bill 
as determined by the Paris Conference, it has in- 
sisted, was well within Germany’s ability to pay. 
When the German people disagreed with this sen- 
tence and refused with substantial unanimity to 
promise the payment of more than they considered 
themselves able to pay, the Post condemned them 
to punishment, and it put up only a mild and neg- 
ligible protest against the abominable policy of 
summarily using force to collect a doubtful debt. 
If the American government had ratified the Treaty 
of Versailles, the Evening Post, to judge by its 
present attitude, would not have invoked American 
influence and power to check the plans of those 
Frenchmen who are seeking or risking the ruin 
and dismemberment of Germany for the supposed 
profit of France. By endorsing a bill for repara- 
tions which the German people sincerely believe 
they cannot pay, it has voted to place in the hands 
of the French partizans of “Revanche” the weapon 
which they need to carry on their work of destruc- 
tion. 

Contrast the attitude of the Evening Post with 
that of either Republicans or liberals who, like 
the New Republic, were opposed to the ratification 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The Republican ad- 
ministration, instead of jumping to the conclusion 
that the reparations bill as prepared in Paris was 
reasonable, has clearly intimated that in its opinion 
the validity of the bill was dependent on its deter- 
mination by a “fair and just process.” It has ad- 
vised the reopening of negotiations “on a new 
basis.” It apparently intends to use its influence 
in favor of a modification of the Paris agreement 
rather than in favor of its affirmation and execu- 
tion. In all probability it will in the end arbitrate 
some of the differences between the Allies and Ger- 
many. On the other hand, if the American govern- 
ment had ratified the Treaty of Versailles, the Re- 
publicans would feel the same difficuty in refusing 
to carry out its provisions that Lloyd George and 
the Evening Post feel. Ratification would and 
should have predisposed them in favor of execu- 
tion. 

American “aloofness” from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is the salutary fact which may enable the 
American government to intervene in the present 
crisis as a disinterested and powerful third party. 
If this result takes place and the New Republic has 
contributed to it, even in a small way, we shall 
consider our attitude since the publication of the 
Treaty of Versailles sufficiently vindicated. So far 
from being “futile” it is proving to be precisely the 
reverse. America for all the “aloofness” of the 
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Harding administration is by way of resuming the 
function which she first assumed when she inter- 
vened in the European war. The general declara- 
tion of policy which the Republican Senators pro- 
pose to affix to the Knox resolution and which 
promises American intervention against any clear 
and dangerous case of aggression in Europe, tends 
to make of the United States the balance-wheel 
of European politics. It is right and possible that 
she should serve as a balance-wheel. It is wrong 
and impossible that she should act as one member 
of an alliance occupied chiefly in exploiting its mili- 
tary victory. 

But let us suppose that the American govern- 
ment, instead of tending to put its ‘‘aloofness’’ to 
some constructive use, had either remained a mem- 
ber of an Alliance of the victors or had assumed 
an attitude of utterly irresponsible isolation. Let 
us suppose that American “liberals” who opposed 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles could 
not point to any formative tendency in American 
foreign policy which was born of non-ratification 
yet which would protect them from the charge of 
having advocated a “futile” course. Would other 
liberals who have favored the ratification of the 
Treaty be justified in stigmatizing their course in 
opposing ratification as merely “futile” and “de- 
structive ?” 

We deny that they would. A liberal may have 
many allegiances, but his primary allegiance is to 
his vision of the truth. In so far as he is a liberal 
he must affirm the existence of a truth about hu- 
man nature and human society which, if men live 
by it, will set them free: The modern liberal usu- 
ally conceives this liberating truth in a pragmatic 
manner. It is the kind of truth which must vindi- 
cate itself in practice. But his pragmatism does 
not justify him in renouncing a sincere and a ma- 
ture opinion because it may have no immediate 
justification in works. Even though the conviction 
may be one whose availability can only be justified 
in the long run, it is not for that reason both futile 
and destructive. 

Consider in this connection the position of a con- 
vinced liberal in Russia or in Germany before the 
war. Being a liberal he was bound to recognize 
the obstacles which the organization and outlook 
of the Russian and German governments offered 
to the liberation of human life both at home and 
abroad. Yet in spite of their utter illiberalism, they 
looked as stable and as necessary to political order 
as any other governments in the world, and a policy 
of irreconcilable opposition to them as menaces to 
human freedom would have looked destructive and 
futile. True; but how much more destructive and 
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futile the policy of conniving at their power, which 
so many German and Russian liberals adopted, 
turned out to be. A liberalism which refused to 
work with these governments was not futile be. 
cause it was destructive. It was futile because it 
was not destructive. 

The English and American liberals who actually 
or symbolically signed the Treaty of Versailles 
adopted a course which, like that of the former 
national liberals in the German Empire, will soon- 
er or later necessarily destroy the integrity of their 
liberal outlook. Many of them, such for instance 
as General Smuts, have claimed that in signing they 
were merely keeping alive an association which 
would enable them subsequently to work more ef. 
fectively for revision. By putting forward this 
claim they deceived themselves. When they signed 
they accepted and sanctified the defeat of their own 
program, and they rendered themselves and their 
liberalism negligible in relation to the execution of 
the Treaty. For signature means endorsement. 
The signatory becomes an apologist for his own 
act and cannot prepare public opinion for subse- 
quent revision. The signed contract serves as the 
basis of subsequent negotiation and joint action. 
The party who proposes to stick to the terms of the 
contract has all the presumptions in his favor. He 
has a right to ask from the other signatories some 
loyalty to the spirit and the letter of the agreement. 
He has a right, that is, as the result of signature to 
ask of liberals general acquiescence in conduct 
which condemns them to connive at inhumane and 
violent behaviour. 

The fact that France has a right to ask of its 
co-signatories some measure of loyalty.to the docu- 
ment they had endorsed explains the recent col- 
lapse in England and in this country of the oppo- 
sition to the drift of French policy in the direction 
of sabotage. The reparations bill which the Paris 
Conference agreed to present to Germany and if 
necessary to force upon her was a moderate ver- 
sion of the indemnity which the victors were en- 
titled to claim under the Treaty. Yet it was a bill 
which the German people unanimously believed 
themselves unable to pay and which, if paid, would 
work grave injury to both creditor and debtor. The 
German nation as a matter of self-respect was 
bound to refuse signature to a pledge which it be- 
lieved itself unable to fulfill. It did refuse and by 
refusing exposed itself legally to severe penalties. 
The penalties meant a renewal of war in every- 
thing except actual bloodshed. They constituted 
a method of settling a controversy about money 
which is abhorrent to the spirit of liberalism. Yet 
those of them who had agreed to the signature of 
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the Treaty were stopped from any but the most 
ineffectual of protests. As honorable men they 
could not uncompromisingly object to the imposi- 
tion of penalties for the failure to execute an agree- 
ment which was born of the Treaty of Versailles 
and which they themselves had endorsed. 

Liberals who get themselves into a false posi- 
tion of this kind are driven to protect themselves 
against its discomforts. The only sufficient pro- 
tection they can find is to shut their eyes to certain 
aspects of the truth. Being obliged, for instance, 
either to support France in collecting money from 
an unwilling Germany by force or to connive it, 
they protect themselves by refusing to look facts 
in the face and to recognize the dangerous drift of 
French policy. They refuse in particular to admit 
that the imposition of a military execution on Ger- 
many for the refusal to pay an impossible debt is 
a perfectly logical and necessary corollary of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Certain clauses in that Treaty 
were written for the purpose if necessary of bring- 
ing about precisely this consummation. They were 
written to provide a legal pretext for the weaken- 
ing of Germany until she shall cease under any cir- 
cumstances to be a menace to the future safety of 
France. The spirit which promoted these provis- 
ions is the spirit which has dictated the execution 
of the Treaty. It is a spirit which if it has its way 
will assuredly force many millions of Germans 
either to starve or emigrate. It is a spirit which 
renders the formation of a League of Nations, 
based on mutual good faith and any recognized 
principles of international cooperation, an absur- 
dity. It is a nihilistic, egotistic and incorrigible 
spirit which calls not for accomodation and com- 
promise on the part of liberals but for resistance. 

The difference between the Evening Post and 
the New Republic turns, consequently, on two fun- 
damentally different conceptions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Post considers the Treaty, in spite 
of its admitted defects, a possible foundation for 
the peace of the world and for the future moral 
and social progress of the democratic liberal na- 
tions. The New Republic considers it, on the con- 
trary, a morally and socially impossible document. 
It embodies a fabric of European public law which 
is radically unjust and self-destructive, which is the 
expression of irreconcilable antagonisms and fears, 
which will never be validated by the consent 
of the vanquished peoples and which de- 
mands a continued preponderance of force on the 
part of the victors as its necessary sanction. The 
obligation assumed by the European governments 
to carry out its provisions renders the foundations 
of European public order precarious. It associates 
international law in Europe with the intensification 
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of existing sources of moral and social disorder. 
It calls not for minor amendment but for radical 
revision. American ratification of the Treaty 
would not have redeemed its blunders and sins, but 
it would have incriminated the American Republic 
in the attempt to carry them out. This attempt can 
only result in perpetuating the suffering, the ani- 
mosities and the feuds which prevailed during 
the war. The American government can, and in 
our opinion will, by independent mediation prevent 
this disaster from taking place; but if it fails or 
if it does not try, American liberals can at least be 
thankful that their country has not expressly con- 
sented to the visitation on their fellow human be- 
ings of this new calamity. 

At this moment there is no way of proving which 
of these two conflicting conceptions of the Treaty 
of Versailles is nearer the truth. It will be many 
years before the human intelligence will possess the 
facts which may permit a final decision of the con- 
troversy. But in the meantime the Evening Post 
begs the question in condemning liberal opposition 
to the Treaty as futile. A negative policy is not 
futile because it is negative any more than an af- 
firmative policy is capable because it is affirmative. 
It all depends upon what you deny and what you 
afirm. By denying the Treaty of Versailles the 
New Republic is, as its editors think, affirming the 
truth of that principle of political conduct which 
America in her better moments has always cher- 
ished—the principle that government derives its 
just powers from consent. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles sets up’ in respect to the vanquished peoples 
an egregious violation of that principle. Its exe- 
cution will confirm that denial and will necessarily 
erect force into the one sufficient sanction of inter- 
national behavior. It will consequently, like other 
despotic and violent governments, eventually de- 
stroy itself. But if it destroys itself it is important 
that liberals should not allow their own principles 
to go down in the ruin. In so far as they support 
the Treaty, as in general they must if they favor 
ratification, they will suffer from the disrepute 
which will eventually attach to the perpetrators 
of that instrument. But if they oppose the Treaty 
and try to build up public opinion in favor of 
radical revision, they may accomplish by voluntary 
and enlightened effort a work of destruction which, 
if left to an automatic process, would be far more 
costly and far less promising for the future. It 
is of the essence of liberalism to substitute, as the 
New Republic is now trying to substitute, volun- 
tary action determined by a true vision of human 
needs for the sinister inhumanity of the law of 
compensation. 
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British Coal and Labor 


T is a singular fact that in the acres of press re- 
ports of the British coal strike now spread out 
before the American public it is impossible to find 
anything resembling a connected account of the 
claims and proposals of either side. In default of 
such an account the issue is made to appear as es- 
sentially a conflict between the mine workers, sup- 
ported more or less whole-heartedly by other sec- 
tions of organized labor, and the British nation. 
The miners, so it would seem from the available 
reports, intended not merely to subject the nation 
to the temporary inconvenience of a shortage of 
coal, but to the permanent impairment of the na- 
tional productive power through the flooding of 
the mines. The employers, on the other hand, 
asked only that the pumping crews should remain 
at work. All other questions could then be dis- 
cussed at leisure. Assuming this to be a fair read~ 
ing of the two policies, there appeared to be no 
question as to where the public interest lay. Lloyd 
George declared that there was no question here. 
The action of the miners, he intimated, was revolu- 


tionary. And on this premise, that the existence. 


of the present order of economic society is endan- 
gered, he has proceeded to what in international af- 
fairs would be described as a partial military mo- 
bilization. Men are being enlisted as for war, to 
defend the nation from the miners and their allies. 
On one point there can be no dispute. Coal is 
absolutely essential to the survival of Britain as a 
great Power. Without a cheap and abundant sup- 
ply of coal British industry can not compete with 
American industry today nor with continental indus- 
try tomorrow. Industrial decline would mean gen- 
eral impoverishment and the exodus of a large part 
of the population of the British Isles. It would 
mean the decay of shipping and the falling away of 
means by which the British navy may be main- 
tained. The British Empire would eventually 
crumble. No other country is so completely de- 
pedent upon a single resource as Britain is upon 
her coal supply. It is natural, therefore, that any 
British government alive to its responsibilities ought 
to be extremely sensitive to any condition seriously 
affecting the coal industry. Lloyd George could not 
hold office a week if he washed his hands of the 
matter and left labor and capital to fight it out. 
But it is a fair question whether the Lloyd 
George government is not sensitive to a menace to 
the coal industry originating on the side of labor 
and utterly insensitive to a menace originating on 
the side of capital. It is labor for the moment 
which has effected a complete stoppage of mining 
and which for a time threatened the permanent im- 
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a danger whose gravity has certainly not been un. 
derstated by the conservative press. But British 
industry will not be brought down by a mere stop. 
page of mining, even if it were to be continued 
through a half year or more. The real danger to 
British industry consists in the slow strangulation 
that permanently dear and scarce coal would entail. 
And whether Britain is to have dear coal or cheap 
depends upon the cost of mine labor—upon iis ef.- 
ficiency and wages—but also upon the rate of prof- 
its demanded by the mining companies and upon 
their efficiency of organization. With the aban. 
donment of control, the Lloyd George government 
entrusted the employing class with discretion over 
this national interest. He did this knowing ve-y 
well that with the disappearance of the government 
subsidy the employers intended to raise prices and 
cut wages to such an extent as to insure the conti- 
nuance of the generous scale of profits to which the 
mining companies had become accustomed through 
the period of control. The government reserved 
no power to make profits contingent upon improved 
efficiency. Everything was to be as it was before 
the war. 

Now, it is admitted on all sides that the pre-war 
organization of the coal industry did not make 
for cheapness of production. Coal is worked by 
nearly 1500 companies, ranging from a high de- 
gree of efficiency to a very low degree. The super- 
ficies under which the collieries are worked is 
owned by some 4000 proprietors who have leased 
their mineral rights in hit or miss fashion, so that 
development of the seams has to take account of 
the barriers of private property as well as of geo- 
logical conditions. Great masses of coal have to 
be abandoned forever to mark the boundaries be- 
tween different land holdings. It is often impos- 
sible to secure rights of way that will bring the coal 
to the surface by the most economical route; it is 
impossible to install pumping stations so as to cope 
effectively with the water problem of a whole dis- 
trict. Many of the collieries are too small to com- 
mand the capital requisite for the utilization of 
broken coal; a great proportion of them are 
worked with out-of-date machinery. As compared 
with the continuous waste inherent in this condi- 
tion of chaos, the threatened loss from the flood- 
ing of mines over which Lloyd George has been so 
gravely exercised is a mere trifle. Lloyd George 
is not in the least concerned over the greater waste, 
because there is nothing revolutionary in it. 

But, it will be said, the chief cause of increasing 
coal costs is the progressive deterioration of labor. 
In the period 1889-93 the annual output of coal 
was 282 tons per employee. There was a gradual 
decline to about 250 tons at the outbreak of the 
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further decline to 223 tons in 1919. This decline 
may be accounted for, in part, by the fact that deep- 
er and thinner seams are worked now. But it is 
no doubt partly due to the fact that the individual 
miners are not giving their best efforts. Why should 
they? Under unrestricted private operation the 
rate of mining wages can not be much above a bare 
living. Sliding scales and tonnage rates may be 
somewhat obscure, but they will not abrogate the 
principle that the standard of earnings will be set 
by the productivity of the poorer equipped mines 
working the poorer seams. The superior produc- 
tion of the better mines chiefly benefits the recipi- 
ent of profits and royalties. If the efficiency of la- 
bor were increased in the better mines, those gains 
also would go mostly to profits and royalties. The 
leaders of the miners say that nothing but a recr- 
ganization of the whole industry can restore the 
eficiency of labor. They are probably right. The 
diversion of the fruits of labor to profits has be- 
come so obvious that the whole pressure of public 
sentiment among the miners is averse to whole 
hearted effort. 

Coal can not be mined cheaply enough under the 
present system to insure the future of British in- 
dustry unless the miners accept wages decidedly in- 
ferior in purchasing power to the pre-war level, 
and pre-war wages were shockingly inadequate. 
The miners are therefore forced to demand a new 
system. What they now appear to be moving to- 
ward—and what the representatives of property 
describe as worse than a subsidy—is a pooling of 
mining profits so that wages may be fixed at a level 
which the average mining company can afford, in- 
stead of at the level fixed by the weaker companies. 
That would mean in effect a subsidy paid by the 
stronger companies to the weaker. It would mean 
the conveying to labor of a part of the differential 
return—the unearned increment—due to superior 
natural advantages. If we regard unearned incre- 
ment as property income par excellence, then the 
demand is indeed revolutionary. If we look upon 
coal mining as essentially a means of producing 
profits and royalties, we shall be dismayed by a de- 
mand like this. But has any British statesman a 
right to look upon coal mining in this light? The 
present intervention of the government in the dis- 
pute between miners and employers is based on the 
assumption that the mines are primarily a national 
interest. So they are, unquestionably. 

A revolutionary policy of rule or ruin on the part 
of labor can not be tolerated by the British gov- 
ernment. But neither should a traditional policy 
of rule and ruin on the part of the employers be 
tolerated. And so much must be said for the ac- 
tion of labor: The general public has stood idly 
by while the cost of coal mounted steadily toward 
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the point where British industry would be gravely 
handicapped. Only when labor, more closely 
touched by the defects of the existing system, un- 
dertakes a vigorous assault upon that system, does 
the matter come before the public at all. If ever 
the British coal industry is to move forward to the 
adequate supply of the growing needs of the na- 
tion, it will be through a reorganization for which 
an initiative can be found only in labor. 
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The Fruits of Peonage 


N the testimony of a Negro a jury of Southern 
white men found John S. Williams of Jasper 
County, Georgia, guilty of the murder of one of 
the eleven Negroes brutally slain on his plantation. 
The event has excited a vast deal of favorable 
comment in the press, both North and South. We 
confess, we do not understand why it should. The 
South has its peculiar views of the privileges of 
the white race and the disabilities of the colored. 
But it is no part of the Southern theory of race 
relations that whites may with impunity murder 
their colored servants for profit or convenience. 

But does the conviction of the murderer close 
the incident? No. The crime sprang out of a 
system which is very widely in use throughout the 
South, the system of forced labor. It does not 
matter whether the system of forced labor takes 
the lawful form of a court sentence suspended to 
permit a man to work off a fine or the unlawful one 
of peonage. It is impossible to force men to work 
without the use of terrorism. And terrorism may 
take the form of corporal punishment, with its 
sporadic but natural fruit, murder, or of punish- 
ment through public authorities subservient to the 
master class, with its sporadic but natura] fruit, 
legal execution. There is not much ground for 
choice between Jasper County, Georgia, with its 
eleven victims of forced labor brutally murdered 
and Phillips County, Arkansas, with its twelve vic- 
tims of the same system under death sentence and 
sixty-seven sentenced to prison terms. Every decent 
man, South or North, regards with horror the 
murdering of men in the enforcement of discipline 
—or to cover up abuses of discipline—and the 
wholesale sentencing to death and imprisonment of 
men on charges compromised with the crop lien 
system. But not every decent man, by any means, 
condemns the system of forced labor out of which 
such horrors inevitably spring. 

Forced labor, except in punishment for offenses 
and under public supervision, has to be got rid of 
if our national record is not to be spotted by crimes 
of a degree of atrocity unknown in other civilized 
countries. No great progress, however, will be 
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made toward the abolition of forced labor by un- 
official pronouncements against the system, or even 
by the enactment of laws forbidding it. Forced 
labor is tolerated today because it is generally con- 
ceived, in many parts of the country, that its only 
alternative would be an idleness far more demoral- 
izing than the sporadic abuses of compulsion. In 
the South it is widely believed that a large part 
of the Negro population will not work steadily 
without the application of some kind of compulsion. 
And men who do not work steadily whatever their 
race are regarded by sober citizens as a menace. 
The menace is much more keenly felt when the 
problem is complicated by a race issue. Hence the 
popular approval of a scheme of wages payment 
which never leaves the Negro worker means enough 
to maintain himself in idleness, of a scheme of 
tenancy which keeps him perpetually chained up 
with debt, and of an administration of the vagrancy 
laws which makes it hazardous for a Negro work- 
man to remain long outside of the protection of an 
employer. The average citizen approves the re- 
sult, a Negro population held pretty steadily to 
regular employment, and does not waste much 
thought on the means. Nor does he inquire minute- 
ly into the material advantages that flow to the em- 
ployers and traders and large landholders from a 
system which reproduces the conditions of mediae- 
val serfdom. At least he does not inquire except 
when some incidental atrocity strikes his attention, 
and even then he is most likely to be drawn off 
the track by the search for personal guilt. 

The system of forced labor is essentially a con- 
tinuation of the system of slavery. Neither war 
nor constitutional amendments abolished the es- 
sentials of slavery. Those essentials will not be 
abolished merely by enacting a new law, nor by 
more rigidly enforcing existing laws. Nothing will 
change the situation except the substitution of the 
incentives of free labor for the compulsion that 
goes with labor that is unfree. 

The system of forced labor is essentially a con- 
tinuation of the system of slavery. Neither war 
nor constitutional amendments abolished the essen- 
tials of slavery. Those essentials will not be abol- 
ished merely by enacting a new law, nor by more 
rigidly enforcing existing laws. Nothing will change 
the situation except the substitution of the incen- 
tives of free labor for the compulsion that goes 
with labor that is unfree. 

Where the conditions of life have been reason- 
ably fair the Negro has shown himself quite capable 
of responding to the incentives of free labor. His 
progress in the accumulation of property has been 
notable, in spite of the fact that almost everywhere, 
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South or North, he has found the dice loaded 
against him. He has also made notable progress 
in the trades and the professions, in spite of every 
disability. But the Negroes as a race can not be 
expected to exhibit the economic stability of other 
classes until they are freed from the operation of 
special disabilities in the economic field. 

It may appear at first sight that the plantation 
owner or merchant who maintains a paternal re- 
lation to his hands or customers, taking care that 
they never actually want, but exerting steady pres- 
sure on them to keep them at work, has no part in 
the atrocities that are committed in the course of 
the exploitation of the Negro. He has indeed, no 
direct part. But the more smoothly he manages 
his Negro dependents, the more successfully he 
combats every tendency towards independence and 
the development of incentives that will keep the 
Negro industrious though free. The more genuine 
his benevolence, the more plausible is it made to 
seem that the Negro race will fare best under a 
condition of permanent dependence. Dependence, 
however, means peonage; and peonage produces 
sporadically, but not rarely, such outrages as that 
of Jasper County. 

It is asserted by men of Southern origin that the 
Negro’s best friends are the Southern white men. 
Sentimentally that is certainiy true. Whether they 
are good friends in any other than a sentimental 
sense can be put to a simple test. Are they willing 
to see the Negroes make progress toward genuine 
economic independence? Will they see that he is 
not overcharged on his supplies, taxed exorbitant 
rates of interest, that property he acquires is as se- 
cure in his hands as any property under the law? 
In so far as they do these things, they are working 
toward a state in which such an institution as a 
“murder plantation” will be unthinkable. 
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Lord Melbourne and Queen Victoria 


[This is the fourth of a series of eleven articles, taken 
from Lytton Strachey’s Life.of Queen Victoria, which 
are now appearing in The New Republic. ] 


ILLIAM LAMB, Viscount Melbourne, 

W was fifty-eight years of age, and had 

been for the last three years Prime 
Minister of England. In every outward respect 
he was one of the most fortunate of mankind. He 
had been born into the midst of riches, brilliance, 
and power. His mother, fascinating and intel- 
ligent, had been a great Whig hostess, and he had 
been bred up as a member of that radiant society 
which, during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, concentrated within itself the ultimate per- 
fections of a hundred years of triumphant aristo- 
cracy. Nature had given him beauty and brains; 
the unexpected death of an elder brother brought 
him wealth, a peerage, and the possibility of high 
advancement. Within that charmed circle, what- 
ever one’s personal disabilities, it was difficult to 
fail; and to him, with all his advantages, success 
was well-nigh unavoidable. With little effort, he 
attained political eminence. On the triumph of 
the Whigs he became one of the leading members 
of the government; and when Lord Grey retired 
from the premiership he quietly stepped into the 
vacant place. Nor was it only in the visible signs 
of fortune that Fate had been kind to him. Bound 
to succeed, and to succeed easily, he was gifted 
with so fine a nature that his success became him. 
His mind, at once supple and copious, his temper- 
ament, at once calm and sensitive, enabled him not 
merely to work but to live with perfect facility 
and with the grace of strength. In society, he was 
a notable talker, a captivating companion, a charm- 
ing man. If one looked deeper, one saw at once 
that he was not ordinary, that the piquancies of his 
conversation and his manner—his free and easy 
vaguenesses, his abrupt questions, his lollings and 
loungings, his innumerable oaths—were something 
more than an amusing ornament, were the outward 
manifestations of an individuality that was funda- 
mental. 

The precise nature of this individuality was very 
dificult to gauge: it was dubious, complex, per- 
haps self-contradictory. Certainly there was an 
ironical discordance between the inner history of 
the man and his apparent fortunes. He owed all 
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he had to his birth, and his birth was shameful; 
it was known well enough that his mother had 
passionately loved Lord Egremont, and that Lord 
Melbourne was not his father. His marriage, 
which had seemed to be the crown of his youthful 
ardors, was a long, miserable, desperate failure: 
the incredible Lady Caroline: 


. . » With pleasures too refined to please, 

With too much spirit to be e’er at ease, 

With too much quickness to be ever taught, 

With too much thinking to have common thought, 
was very nearly the destruction of his life. When 
at last he emerged from the anguish and confusion 
of her folly, her extravagance, her rage, her de- 
spair, and her devotion, he was left alone with 
endless memories of intermingled farce and trag- 
edy, and an only son, who was an imbecile. But 
there was something else that he owed to Lady 
Caroline. While she whirled with Byron in a 
hectic frenzy of love and fashion, he had stayed 
at home in an indulgence bordering on cynicism, 
and occupied his solitude with reading. It was 
thus that he had acquired those habits of study, that 
love of learning, and that wide and accurate knowl- 
edge of ancient and modern literature, which 
formed so unexpected a part of his mental equip- 
ment. His passion for reading never deserted 
him; even when he was Prime Minister, he found 
time to master every new important book. With 
an incongruousness that was characteristic, his 
favorite study was theology. An accomplished 
classical scholar, he was deeply read in the Fathers 
of the Church; heavy volumes of commentary and 
exegesis he examined with scrupulous diligence; 
and at any odd moment he might be found turn- 
ing over the pages of the Bible.* To the ladies 
whom he most liked he would lend some learned 
work on the Revelation, crammed with marginal 
notes in his own hand, or Dr. Lardner’s Observa- 
tions upon the Jewish Errors with respect to the 
Conversion of Mary Magdalene. The more pious 
among them had high hopes that these studies 
would lead him into the right way; but of this 
there were no symptoms in his after-dinner con- 
versation. 


* Haydon, Ill. 12— “March ist, 1835. Called on 
Lord Melbourne, and founa him reading the Acts, with 
a quarto Greek Testament that belonged to Samuel 
Johnson.” 
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The paradox of his political career was no less 
curious. By temperament an aristocrat, by con- 
viction a conservative, he came to power as the 
leader of the popular party, the party of change. 
He had profoundly disliked the Reform bill, which 
he had only accepted at last as a necessary evil; 
and the Reform bill lay at the root of the very 
existence, of the very meaning, of his government. 
He was far too sceptical to believe in progress of 


any kind. Things were best as they were—or. 


rather, they were least bad. “You'd better try to 
do no good,” was one of his dictums, “and then 
you'll get into no scrapes.”” Education at best was 
futile; education of the poor was positively danger- 
ous. The factory children? “Oh, if you'd only 
have the goodness to leave them alone!” Free 
Trade was a delusion; the ballot was nonsense; 
and there was no such a thing as a democracy. 
Nevertheless he was not a reactionary; he was 
simply an opportunist. The whole duty of gov- 
ernment, he said, was “to prevent crime and to 
preserve contracts.” All one could really hope to 
do was to carry on. He himself carried on in a 
remarkable manner—with perpetual compromises, 
with fluctuations and contradictions, with every 
kind of weakness, and yet with shrewdness, with 
gentleness, even with conscientiousness, and a light 
and airy mastery of men and of events. He con- 
ducted the transactions of business with extra- 
ordinary nonchalance. Important persons, ushered 
up for some grave interview, found him in a 
towselled bed, littered with books and papers, or 
vaguely shaving in a dressing-room; but, when they 
went downstairs again, they would realize that 
somehow or other they had been pumped. When 
he had to receive a deputation, he could hardly 
ever do so with becoming gravity. The worthy 
delegates of the tallow-chandlers or the Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, were dis- 
tressed and mortified when, in the midst of their 
speeches, the Prime Minister became absorbed in 
blowing a feather, or suddenly cracked an unseem- 
ly joke. How could they have guessed that he had 
spent the night before diligently getting up the de- 
tails of their case? He hated patronage, and the 
making of appointments—a feeling rare in Minist- 
ers. “As for the Bishops,” he burst out, “I posi- 
tively believe they die to vex me.” But, when at last 
the appointment was made, it was made with keen 
discrimination. His colleagues observed another 
symptom—Was it of his irresponsibility or his 
wisdom? He went to sleep in the Cabinet. 
Probably, if he had been born a little earlier, 
he would have been a simpler and a happier man. 
As it was, he was a child of the eighteenth century 
whose lot was cast in a new, difficult, unsympathetic 
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age. He was an autumn rose. With all his graci- 


ous amenity, his humor, his happy-go-lucky ways, 
a deep disquietude possessed him. A sentimental 
cynic, a sceptical believer, he was restless and 
melancholy at heart. Above all, he could never 
harden himself; those sensitive petals shivered in 
every wind. Whatever else he might be, one thing 
was certain: Lord Melbourne was always human, 
supremely human—too human, perhaps. 

And now, with old age upon him, his life took 
a sudden, new extraordinary turn. He became, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the intimate adviser and 
the daily companion of a young girl who had 
stepped all at once from a nursery to a throne. 
His relations with women had been like everything 
else about him, ambiguous. Nobody had ever been 
able quite to gauge the shifting emotional com- 
plexities of his married life; Lady Caroline van- 
ished; but his peculiar susceptibilities remained. 
Female society of some kind or other was necessary 
to him, and he did not stint himself; a great part 
of every day was invariably spent in it. The 
feminine element in him made it easy, made it 
natural and inevitable for him to be the friend 
of a great many women; but the masculine element 
in him was strong as well. In such circumstances 
it is also easy, it is even natural, perhaps it is even 
inevitable, to be something more than a friend. 
There were rumors and combustions. Lord Mel- 
bourne was twice a co-respondent in a divorce 
action; but on each occasion he won his suit. The 
lovely Lady Brandon, the unhappy and brilliant 
Mrs. Norton .... the law exonerated them both. 
Beyond that hung an impenetrable veil. But at 
any rate it was clear that, with such a record, the 
Prime Minister's position in Buckingham Palace 
must be a highly delicate one. However, he was 
used to delicacies, and he met the situation with 
consummate success. His behavior was from the 
first moment impeccable. His manner towards the 
young Queen mingled, with perfect facility, the 
watchfulness and the respect of a statesman and a 
courtier with the tender solicitude of a parent. He 
was at once reverential and affectionate, at once 
the servant and the guide. At the same time the 
habits of his life underwent a surprising change. 
His comfortable unpunctual days became subject to 
the unaltering routine of a palace; no longer did 
he sprawl on sofas; not a single damn escaped his 
lips. The man of the world who had been the 
friend of Byron and the Regent, the talker whose 
paradoxes had held Holland House enthralled, the 
cynic whose ribaldries had enlivened so many deep 
potations, the lover, whose soft words had captivat- 
ed such beauty and such passion and such wit, 
might now be seen, evening after evening, talking 
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with infinite politeness to a schoolgirl, bolt upright, 
amid the silence and the rigidity of court etiquette. 

On her side Victoria was instantaneously fasci- 
nated by Lord Melbourne. The good report of 
Stockmar had no doubt prepared the way; Lehzen 
was wisely propitiated; and the first highly favor- 
able impression was never afterwards belied. She 
found him perfect; and perfect in her sight he re- 
mained. Her absolute and unconcealed adoration 
was very natural; what innocent young creature 
could have resisted, in any circumstances, the charm 
and the devotion of such a man? But, in her situa- 
tion, there was a special influence which gave a 
peculiar glow to all she felt. After years of 
emptiness and dullness and suppression, she had 
come suddenly, in the heyday of youth, into free- 
dom and power. She was mistress of herself, of 
great domains and palaces; she was Queen of Eng- 
land. Responsibilities and difficulties she might 
have, no doubt, and in heavy measure; but one 
feeling dominated and absorbed all others—the 
feeling of joy. Everything pleased her. She was 
in high spirits from morning till night. Mr. 
Creevey, grown old now, and very near his end, 
catching a glimpse of her at Brighton, was much 
amused, in his sharp fashion, by the ingenuous 
gaiety of “little Vic.”—“A more homely little be- 
ing you never beheld, when she is at her ease, and 
she is evidently dying to be always more so. She 
laughs in real earnest, opening her mouth as wide 
as it can go, showing not very pretty gums... 
She eats quite as heartily as she laughs, I think 
I may say she gobbles ... She blushes and 
laughs every instant in so natural a way as to 
disarm anybody.” But it was not merely when 
she was laughing or gobbling that she enjoyed her- 
self; the performance of her official duties gave 
her intense satisfaction. “I really have immensely 
to do,” she wrote in her journal a few days after 
her accession; “I receive so many communications 
from my Ministers but I like it very much.” And 
again, a week later, “I repeat what I said before 
that I have so many communications from the Min- 
isters and from me to them, and I get so many 
papers to sign every day, that I have always a 
very great deal to do. I delight in this work.” 
Through the girl’s immaturity the vigorous pre- 
destined tastes of the woman were pushing them- 
selves into existence with eager velocity, with de- 
licious force. 

One detail of her happy situation deserves par- 
ticular mention. Apart from the splendor of her 
social position and the momentousness of her 
political one, she was a person of great wealth. 
As soon as Parliament met, an annuity of £385,000 
was settled upon her. When the expenses of her 
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household had been discharged she was left with 
£68,000 a year of her own. She enjoyed besides 
the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster which 
amounted annually to over £27,000. ‘The first use 
to which she put her money was characteristic: she 
paid off her father’s debts. In money matters; no 
less than in other matters, she was determined to 
be correct. She had the instincts of a man of 
business; and she could never have borne to be 
on anything but a sound financial basis. 

With youth and happiness gilding every hour, 
the days passed merrily enough. And each day 
hinged upon Lord Melbourne. Her diary shows 
us, with undiminished clarity, the life of the young 
sovereign during the early months of her reign— 
a life satisfactorily regular, full of delightful busi- 
ness, a life of simple pleasures, mostly physical— 
riding, eating, dancing—a quick, easy, highly un- 
sophisticated life, sufficient unto itself. The light 
of the morning is upon it; and, in the rosy radiance, 
the figure of “Lord M.” emerges, glorified and 
supreme. If she is the heroine of the story, he is 
the hero; but indeed they are more than hero and 
heroine, for there are no other characters at all. 
Lehzen, the Baron,* Uncle Leopold are unsub- 
stantial shadows—the incidental supers of the 
piece. Her paradise was peopled by two persons, 
and surely that was enough. One sees them to- 
gether still, a curious couple, strangely united in 
those artless pages, under the magical illumination 
of that dawn of eighty years ago: the polished 
high fine gentleman with the whitening hair and 
whiskers and the thick dark eyebrows and the 
mobile lips and the big expressive eyes; and be- 
side him the tiny Queen—fair, slim, elegant, active, 
in her plain girl’s dress and little tippet, looking 
up at him earnestly, adoringly, with eyes blue and 
projecting, and half-open mouth. So they appear 
upon every page of the Journal; upon every page 
Lord M. is present, Lord M. is speaking, Lord 
M. is being amusing, instructive, delightful, and 
affectionate at once, while Victoria drinks in the 
honied words, laughs till she shows her gums, tries 
hard to remember, and runs off, as soon as she is 
left alone, to put it all down. Their long conver- 
sation touched upon a multitude of topics. Lord 
M. would criticize books, throw out a remark or 
two on the British constitution, make some passing 
reflections on human life, and tell story after story 
of the great people of the eighteenth century. Then 
there would be business—a despatch perhaps from 
Lord Durham in Canada, which Lord M. would 
read. But first he must explain a little. “He said 
that I must know that Canada originally belonged 


* Stockmar, who had been given a German barony. 
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to the French, and was only ceded to the English 
in 1760, when it was taken in an expedition under 
Wolfe; ‘a very daring enterprise,’ he said. Canada 
was then entirely French, and the British only came 
afterwards. . .. Lord M. explained this very 
clearly (and much better than I have done) and 
said a good deal more about it. He then read me 
Durham’s despatch, which is a very long one and 
took him more than % an hour to read. Lord 


M. read it beautifully with that fine soft voice of 


his, and with so much expression, so that it is need- 
less to say I was much interested by it.” And then 
the talk would take a more personal turn. Lord 
M. would describe his boyhood, and she would 
learn that “he wore his hair long, as all boys then 
did, till he was 17; (how handsome he must have 
looked).”” Or she would find out about his queer 
tastes and habits—how he never carried a watch, 
which seemed quite extraordinary. “ ‘I always ask 
the servant what o’clock it is, and then he tells me 
what he likes,’ said Lord M.”’ Or, as the rooks 
wheeled about round the trees, “in a manner which 
indicated rain,” he would say that he could sit 
looking at them for an hour, and “was quite sur- 
prised at my disliking them .... Lord M. said, 
‘The rooks are my delight.’ ” 

The day’s routine, whether in London or at 
Windsor, was almost invariable. The morning 
was devoted to business and Lord M. In the after- 
noon the whole court went out riding. The Queen, 
in her velvet riding-habit and a top-hat with a veil 
draped about the brim, headed the cavalcade; and 
Lord Melbourne rode beside her. The lively 
troupe went fast and far, to the extreme exhilara- 
tion of Her Majesty. Back in the palace again, 
there was still time for a little more fun before 
dinner—a game of battledore and shuttlecock per- 
haps, or a romp along the galleries with some chil- 
dren. Dinner came, and the ceremonial decidedly 
tightened. The gentleman of highest rank sat on 
the right hand of the Queen; on her left—it soon 
became an established rule—sat Lord Melbourne. 
After the ladies had left the dining-room, the 
gentlemen were not permitted to remain behind 
for very long; indeed, the short time allowed them 
for their wine-drinking formed the subject—so it 
was rumored—of one of the very few disputes be- 
tween the Queen and her Prime Minister*; but 





* The Duke of Bedford told Greville he was “sure there 
was a battle between her and Melbourne... He is sure 
there was one about the men’s sitting after dinner, for he 
heard her say to him rather angrily ‘it is a horrid custom’ 
—but when the ladies left the room (he dined there) 
directions were given that the men should remain five 
minutes longer.” Greville Memoirs, Feb. 28, 1840. 
(Unpublished. ) 
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her determination carried the day, and from that 
moment after-dinner drunkenness began to go out 
of fashion. When the company was re-assembled 
in the drawing-room the etiquette was stiff. For 
a few moments the Queen spoke in turn to each 
of her guests; and during these short uneasy col- 
loquies the aridity of royalty was apt to become 
painfully evident. One night Mr. Greville, the 
Clerk of the Privy Council, was present; his turn 
soon came; the middle-aged, hard-faced viveur was 
addressed by his young hostess. “Have you been 
riding today, Mr. Greville?’ asked the Queen. 
“No Madam, I have not,” replied Mr. Greville. 
“It was a fine day,” continued the Queen. “Yes, 
Madan, a very fine day,” said Mr. Greville. “It 
was rather cold, though,” said the Queen. “It 
was rather cold, Madam,” said Mr. Greville. 
“Your sister, Lady Frances Egerton, rides I think, 
doesn’t she?” said the Queen. “She does ride 
sometimes, Madam,” said Mr. Greville. There 
was a pause, after which Mr. Greville ventured 
to take the lead, though he did not venture to 
change the subject. “Has your Majesty been rid- 
ing today?” asked Mr. Greville. ‘“O yes, a very 
long ride,” answered the Queen with animation. 
“Has your Majesty got a nice horse?” said Mr. 
Greville. “O, a very nice horse,” said the Queen. 
It was over. Her Majesty gave a smile and an 
inclination of the head, Mr. Greville a profound 
bow, and the next conversation began with the 
next gentleman. When all the guests had been 
disposed of, the Duchess of Kent sat down to her 
whist, while everybody else was ranged about the 
round table. Lord Melbourne sat beside the Queen, 
and talked pertinaciously—very often apropos to 
the contents of one of the large albums of engrav- 
ings with which the round table was covered—until 
it was half-past eleven and time to go to bed. 
Occasionally, there were little diversions: the 
evening might be spent at the opera or at the play. 
Next morning the royal critic was careful to note 
down her impressions. “It was Shakespeare's 
tragedy of Hamlet, and we came in at the begin- 
ning of it. Mr. Charles Kean (son of old Kean) 
acted the part of Hamlet and I must say beautiful- 
ly. His conception of this very difficult and I may 
almost say incomprehensible character, is admir- 
able; his delivery of all the fine long speeches 
quite beautiful; he is excessively graceful and all 
his actions and attitudes are good, though not at 
all good-looking in face.... I came away just 
as Hamlet was over.” Later on,.she went to see 
Macready in King Lear. The story was new to 
her; she knew nothing about it, and at first she took 
very little interest in what was passing on the 
stage; she preferred to chatter and laugh with the 
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Lord Chamberlain. But, as the play went on, her 
mood changed; her attention was fixed, ana then 
she laughed no more. Yet she was puzzled; it 
seemed a strange, a horrible business. What did 
Lord M. think? Lord M. thought it was a very 
fine play, but to be sure, “a rough coarse play, writ- 
ten for those times, with exaggerated characters.” 
“J’m glad you've seen it,” he added. But, un- 
doubtedly, the evenings which she enjoyed most 
were those on which there was dancing. She was 
always ready enough to seize any excuse—the ar- 


Mr. Harding’s 


RESIDENT HARDING has not yet dis- 
Perera I suspect, since he came into the 

White House, that the most important com- 
modity or service for him to have is a constant and 
continuous supply of fresh, uncolored, authentic 
news. Yet deprived of it he cannot move con- 
fidently in any direction. 

It is an ascertained and proved fact that precious 
few men can carry a plain tale straightly. It re- 
quires experience and training, a certain inherent 
lust and fervor for truth, and not only clearness, 
but a stiff integrity of mind. These are not com- 
monplace attributes and qualities. On the con- 
trary, anyone who has had any experience in hand- 
ling the news knows they are extremely rare. 

Because Mr. Harding has been a newspaper 
man I can fittingly compare him at this stage of 
his progress to a greatly magnified managing 
editor facing as troublous, turgid, perplexing and 
clouded a news situation as has confronted any 
President since Lincoln. What is the news at 
home and abroad? 

Presidents hear plenty of news. They have 
many sources of information, sometimes too many. 
Their difficulty is not with the quantity of supply, 
but its quality. They are the greatest victims of 
propaganda and evasions, unless they are extra- 
ordinarily careful and alert and discriminating. 
Men who have access to Presidents and who dare 
tell them the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth become notable figures at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Harding must beware of colored and 
biassed news, informants with axes to grind, or 
with prejudiced and cloudy minds. 

From time to time you may have seen in some 
alert and enterprising newspaper the scene of a 
wreck, or a robbery or some other incident of the 
day’s news susceptible to graphic treatment, “drawn 
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rival of cousins—a birthday—a gathering of young 
people—to give the command for that. Then, 
when the band played and the figures of the dancers 
swayed to the music, and she felt her own figure 
swaying too, with youthful spirits so close on every 
side,—then her happiness reached its height, her 
eyes sparkled, she must go on and on into the small 
hours of the morning. For a moment Lord M. 
himself was forgotten. 
LyTToN STRACHEY:. 
(To be continued) 


News Service 


from telegraphic description.” It is a most uncer- 
tain and hazardous method of portraiture. Too 
much of the news that comes to a President is like 
that. It is disjointed and fragmentary and has to 
be pieced together. The sources are not always 
above reproach. 

How does the President of the United States 
get the news? How does he manage to find out 
and hear what is going on in the world? Who 
brings him the “inside story,”’ the realistic, inti- 
mate, straight account of events and basic popular 
opinion that directly affect policy at home and 
abroad? He lives in the White House, hedged 
by dignity, and necessarily protected from intru- 
sions on his time and his work. Yet he must know 
better and earlier than most what the world is 
doing and thinking and planning. The White 
House must have a news service as comprehensive 
as the range of our national interests, and absolute- 
ly trustworthy. Every President faces the need of 
it from the day he is elected. 

Mr. Harding I suspect of having been a news- 
paper publisher rather than a newspaper editor— 
two entirely distinct species. He is not much of a 
newspaper reader. This was noted of him at 
Marion during the campaign when his habits and 
qualities first became a matter of public concern 
and interest. He does not seem to have the eager, 
acquisitive, reaching-out mind that lusts for news. 

Here at Washington, so far as one can discover 
before Mr. Harding’s daily walk has become a 
familiar and known routine, he gives a few minutes 
after breakfast to a cigarette and a brief reading 
of Mr. McLean’s local morning newspaper. Then 
he comes over to the executive offices where he 
presently finds upon his desk some of the New 
York and other eastern newspapers. Doubt 
whether the President reads them is based upon 
the ease and the regularity with which these jour- 
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nals are “borrowed” by some of the secretarial 
entourage almost as soon as they come in. They 
would hardly be taken away from Mr. Harding's 
desk so promptly if he wanted them. It must be 
said that as the President arranges his mornings 
these days he does not allow any time for news- 
paper reading. No arrangement has been made 
yet, I believe, for any summary or précis of the 
daily papers to be prepared for Mr. Harding. This 
was done for Mr. Wilson. 

This apparent aloofness from more than a pas- 
sive interest in the current daily record of events, 
this static and incurious attitude is a singular and 
exceptional and interesting trait in a politician. 
Most of them are eager and inveterate and insati- 
ate newspaper readers. But Mr. Harding seems 
to be as cool toward them as Mr. Taft was to the 
home or domestic life of she-wolves. Mr. Roose- 
velt was always trying to interest Mr. Taft in 
the birds and beasts of the fields. I remember one 
day when Mr. Taft made plaintive protest. It 
was in Mr. Roosevelt’s office. “I don’t want you 
to send me any more such books as you sent me 
the other day. I read it because you asked me to 
and it took me nearly all night. What do I care 
about dog-wolves, and whether they help she- 
wolves in procuring food for their young? I don’t 
think I ever saw a wolf, and, certainly, I am not 
interested in their domestic affairs.” 

It would seem that Mr. Harding, unlike Mr. 
Roosevelt and like Mr. Taft, has not an eager 
searching, curious, restless mind that, in the New 
England phrase “wants to know.’”’ He will have 
to acquire it, or have somebody about him who has 
it, for he cannot get along without a news service. 

Mr. Roosevelt had an extraordinary news serv- 
ice. He always knew what was going on at home 
and abroad. He received a great variety and an 
unheard of number of persons at the White House, 
questioned them, remembered what they said, 
sifted the content, checked one against the other 
until he had a clear, trustworthy picture. When 
it was quickly learned that he was receptive to 
news and news informants, people came to him in 
shoals. 

Virtually everybody likes to spread the news, 
and to be able to tell the President something he 
doesn’t know is a lure I have never seen anybody 
able to resist. These personal tale-bearers to Mr. 
Roosevelt were supplemented by his staggering 
array of correspondents not only at home but 
abroad. His letters published since his death 
have exhibited the variety and number of his con- 
tacts. I doubt whether any President ever had so 
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good a news service. Mr. Roosevelt knew its 
value, too, and used it to the utmost. 

Mr. Taft, on the other hand, had an inadequate, 
and, I suspect in many particulars, an untrust- 
worthy private news service. He paid the penalty 
for it. 

About Mr. Wilson’s news service there has al- 
ways been in Washington the greatest diversity of 
opinion. Nobody seemed to know where and how 
and from whom he got his news. It was always 
a lively topic of discussion and argument. Until 
the early autumn of 1918, at least, he always 
seemed to know a little better and a little sooner 
than anybody else what the country was thinking, 
what was going on down close to the grass roots. 
But where he got his news while the dew of fresh- 
ness was still on it nobody could tell, though there 
were many surmises. 

Colonel House was always assumed to be the 
chief source of his foreign news. If he had other 
news channels abroad they were successfully kept 
under cover. But in the end Mr. Wilson’s news 
service, both at home and abroad, broke down 
completely. That accounted for many things. 

It is too early to be certain about such things, 
but if I had to make a guess, I should venture to 
say with some confidence that Mr. Harding’s chief 
informants or news sources on domestic affairs at 
this time are his old friend Crissinger, from 
Marion, now Comptroller of the Currency; Secre- 
tary Fall, of the Interior Department; Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, and perhaps Harry Daugherty, 
the Attorney General. There may be others, but | 
suspect that those I have named are “closer” than, 
for example, the familiar golfing trio, Senators 
Hale, Elkins and Frelinghuysen, whose names are 
printed so frequently in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s. This is only a surmise but it has a basis 
of information for belief. 

One of the chief persons to whom Mr. Harding 
is indebted for news from Europe is Senator 
Medill McCormick, of Illinois. He was a news- 
paper man and a reporter before he was a Senator. 
He knows news and how to get it and sift it. He 
knows Europe and the chief figures who, at this 
juncture, manage its affairs. He speaks French; 
that may seem a trival detail, but it is not. 

After Mr. Harding was elected, Senator Mc- 
Cormick went abroad and visited England, France, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Belgium. He saw and talked 
with most of the men who really matter in those 
countries. Then he came home and told Mr. 
Harding what he had heard and seen. 

Now that M. Viviani has come to these shores 
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to tell the President about France and the Euro- 
pean condition, Mr. McCormick’s budget of news 
and views has proved most useful. It gave Mr. 
Harding a background against which to place and 
contrast what Viviani told him. 

Everybody who comes to the President to favor 
or oppose any proposal of national concern is na- 
turally prejudiced and has taken sides. Mr. 
Harding must find disinterested, competent men 
of absolute integrity of mind who will tell him the 
facts and the truth. He will go forward or 
blunder as he succeeds or fails in establishing such 
a private news service. For he, more than any 
of us, must have the news. 

EpwArp G. Lowry. 


The Advert of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain 


CHANGE of atmosphere in politics, as in 

war, can be sensed before the events of 
which it is a sign. Morally, the strategical 
situation in Europe was transformed long before 
the American armies began to land and the troops 
who came exerted a much greater moral effect than 
their mere numbers justified. Here in the political 
field in England the sensitive mind detects already 
the moral change wrought by the disappearance of 
Mr. Bonar Law and the emergence of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, chosen at the Carlton Club to be 
leader of the Unionist party in the House of Com- 
mons. The faithful followers of the Coalition 
declare there is no change, for if there be a change 
it is certainly the Coalition that will suffer, and 
they are like the Germans who would not admit 
that the arrival of the United States in the war 
meant any change in fortune, since it could mean 
no change but what must injure them. 

On the surface the substitution of Mr. Chamber- 
lain for Mr. Law should mean no difference to the 
fortunes of the Coalition and his chief. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in accepting his new post, accepted 
also the Coalition; he spoke gravely of the un- 
wisdom of thinking too much of party and too 
little of the state, and he appealed for the “broader 
view” in the very vein of Mr. George himself when 
he addresses Liberals. Mr. Chamberlain, then, is 
a Coalitionist like Mr. Law and he resembles him 
in some important personal qualities. Mr. Law 


was an honest and straightforward man and so is 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain has a repu- 
tation for staunchness and loyalty, just as had Mr. 
Law. If Mr. Law has consented to trim his coali- 
tion sails, to surrender a little of his principles now 
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here and now there in the give-and-take which 
makes up Coalition politics, Mr. Chamberlain has 
at all events followed his leader without any gesture 
of protest or rebellion that met the public eye. But 
then ex hypothesi Mr. Chamberlain is a very loyal 
man. And it is strange, but though the Daily 
Chronicle and other tame Coalitionists are proving 
to demonstration that the situation is not changed, 
everyone is aware of a deep and general conviction 
that it is changed, and profoundly changed, and that 
the Coalition and above all Mr. Lloyd George are 
the sufferers of the change. 

The qualities most indispensable to coalitions 
are pliability among the leaders and obedience 
among the rank and file. Mr. Law and Mr. George 
have worked admirably well together. Mr. Law’s 
is a gentle, amiable character, apt to be worked on 
by the suppleness and personal charm of our Prime 
Minister. Mr. Law was not clever but he was 
adaptable. Mr. Chamberlain is not clever either 
—everyone is agreed about that—but he is not, 
on all present showing, supple, pliable or adaptable. 
He is, by comparison with Mr. Law, angular and 
unbending. It is difficult to conceive of his “doing 
a trade” with Mr. George in the way that Mr. 
Law has done. Mr. Law has pitched Unionism 
overboard and consented to a Parliament for 
southern Ireland, while stipulating for separate 
Home Rule for Ulster; he insisted in 1919-20 on 
an anti-dumping and key-industries bill being 
brought into the House of Commons and then 
leaves it, to be quietly thrust away, Spurlos ver- 
senkt, because the Coalition Liberals would not 
have it. 

As a follower Mr. Chamberlain accepted these 
trafiickings with principle from his leader, Mr.Law, 
for he has a high sense of discipline and party 
loyalty. It does not follow that as a leader he will 
traffic equally himself. Almost every one believes 
that in practice he will prove himself much harder 
metal, and that the day of easy bargaining is gone. 
That is the reason why the Morning Post, which 
has long been girding against Mr. Law, is very 
well satisfied with his successor. The Morning 
Post wanted the full Conservative policy—protec- 
tion, the complete ostracism of Russia, and the iron 
hand wherever an opening can be found for iron 
hands, as in Ireland, India, Egypt, Germany. 
Most of the Unionists are probably at heart in 
favor of this policy, but they have given way to 
the belief that only by Coalition with its makeshifts 
and compromises can Labor be kept out of office. 
Some of them, however, like the Morning Post, 
believe that the Unionist party can now stand on 
its own legs and hold the field against the warring 
factions of a broken Liberalism and against Labor, 
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which is undivided but timorous, unintelligent and 
badly led. These scent hopefully the prospects of 
a future under an uncompromising Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Either, they say, he will bring the Coalition 
to an end, or at the very least he will insist on a 
much larger fulfillment of Tory policy than Mr. 
Law has ever done. And if the Coalition comes 
to an end, their calculation is that Mr. George will 
either have to go out into the wilderness and fight 
for his leadership of the lost Liberal party or go 
over, lock stock and barrel, to the Unionists. All 
ways they see their gain. Some of the Independent 
Liberals, who are chiefly concerned to see the Coali- 
tion broken or growing more and more unpopular, 
share their hopes. Mr. Chamberlain, honest man, 
has probably no other idea at this moment than 
to work hard and loyally with Mr. George in the 
Coalition government. It is not his fault if a 
thrill of anticipation tickles our political spines 
and the sub-editors are sharpening their pencils, 
prematurely no doubt, for a first-class political 
crisis. 

But there must be something more, it will be 


said, than Mr. Chamberlain’s lack of pliability- 


Not necessarily, for it means Mr. Chamberlain’s 
strength of conviction, and that is an equipment as 
dangerous as it is rare for a Coalitionist minister. 
But there are, in fact, some other things. Heredity 
and upbringing count for much in politics and 
Austen Chamberlain was a most devoted son of 
his father. Joseph Chamberlain never allowed the 
consequences either to himself or to his party to 
stand in the way of political action which he felt 
himself called on to take. He broke the Liberal 
party in order to destroy Gladstonian Home Rule; 
he came near to breaking the Unionist party in 
order to promote his schemes for Colonial Prefer- 
ence and Protection. In both cases he resigned 
office in order to have his way. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain also will not put place before prin- 
ciple. He is one of the few Ministers in recent 
times who have resigned office voluntarily. When 
the Mesopotamia Committee presented its report 
on the scandals of the earlier campaigns, Mr. 
Chamberlain insisted on resigning his office because 
as Secretary of State for India he had been nominal- 
ly responsible for what has happened, although in 
actual fact he was much less responsible than many 
others. 

It is a remarkable sign of the political times that 
his resignation is insisted on in all the character- 
sketches of Mr. Chamberlain that are appearing 
in the press. It is, indeed, a political portent. The 
history of the seventies and eighties is full of in- 
stances of Ministers resigning because they dis- 
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approved, not merely of the policy of the Cabinet 
as a whole, but even of the policy of an individual 
colleague. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain told Mr. 
Gladstone that if Parnell were not let out of Kil- 
maniham gaol he would resign. Mr. W. E. Forster 
told Mr. Gladstone that if Parnell were let out 
he would resign, and when Parnell was released 
he promptly did. In 1904-5, when Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, still a member of the cabinet, was 
preaching Protection up and down the country, 
there was a shower of resignations from Mr. 
Balfour’s Ministry. But nowadays, it is not done. 
The country would be astonished to hear that Mr. 
Churchill had resigned because he was in complete 
disagreement with the cabinet’s Russian policy or 
that Mr. Fisher, reputed a good Liberal, had re. 
signed because he could not accept the government's 
methods in Ireland. Disagreements of this kind 
are chronicled in the press as matters of fact which 
no one disputes, but Ministers do not resign. Hence 
the explosive force of aa action like Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s. What may you not expect of a man who 
not only resigned, but persisted, out of sheer con- 
scientiousness, in resigning even when he could not 
be justly held to blame! It is this that encourages 
all the right wing of the Tory party to think that 
the Welsh wizard will no longer be able to have 
so much of his own way. 

There is, for instance, the critical case of the 
new anti-dumping bill which the government is 
pledged to bring in and pass this session. Mr. 
Chamberlain has a filial duty to perform towards 
this bill. He made no secret, when he introduced 
the Budget of 1919, that he regarded the small 
Colonial preferences which it contained merely as 
an instalment of the comprehensive Protectionist 
scheme which is dear to his, as it was to his father’s 
heart. But the anti-dumping bill is by no means 
dear to Mr. George. Weeks before the resignation 
of Mr. Law it was the opinion of political experts 
that Mr. George would bring in the new bill but 
that he would not attempt to force it through the 
House of Commons but would quietly shelve it, as 
he did its predecessor in the spring of 1920, be- 
cause to insist on its passage would break up the 
Liberal Coalition party and thereby the Coalition. 
But in 1920 Mr. George had Mr. Law, a congenial 
friend and colleague, to assist him. Now he has 
Mr. Chamberlain to deal with, more rigid in prir- 
ciple, more careless of party, more conscious it may 
be (it certainly should be) of the growing discor- 
tent in the Unionist rank and file. No, they are 
perfectly right who scent a change in the air, unless 
Mr. Chamberlain develops on new lines. Of course 
one must make that reservation. The more a man 
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has been a submissive subordinate, the more he is 
an unknown quantity as leader. But the “internal 
evidence” is strong. 

And where in all this is that dexterous manipula- 
tor of political forces, Mr. George? Beyond all 
doubt Mr. Law’s retirement is a severe blow to 
him. Mr. Garvin, a friend of the Coalition and 
of Mr. George, wrote the other day in the Observer 
that the Liberals in this country were surely and 
steadily drifting away from Mr. George. That is 
true. The recent by-elections have shown it conclu- 
sively. At Kirkcaldy, a seat long held with ease by 
Mr. George’s personal friend, Sir Henry Dalziel, 
—the principal force behind the Daily Chronicle, 
Lloyd’s Weekly, Reynolds’s and other Coalition 
organs—a Labor candidate defeated a Coalition 
Liberal who was a local man and a popular em- 
ployer of Labor. At Dudley the Liberals gave so 
little support to the new Minister of Agriculture 
that the seat was won by Labor. At Penistone 
the Coalition candidate came out at the bottom of 
the poll in a three-cornered contest. Only at Wool- 
wich did the Coalitionist candidate succeed and he 
was a Unionist and a V. C., who was returned 
because his opponent was Ramsay Macdonald, on 
whose “defeatism” during the war the whole con- 
test was made to turn. If the Independent Liberals 
are not gaining ground, the Coalition Liberals are 
losing it. But if Mr. George cannot convey the 
Liberal vote to Unionist candidates with any cer- 
tainty or if he can do that, so as to secure the return 
of a dominating Tory party, but cannot secure the 
return of a compact Liberal party of his own, what 
is his position to be at the next general election, 
and how can he figure as the Liberal head of a 
Coalition Ministry? 

The advent of Mr. Chamberlain must compel 
Mr. George to move more decidedly in one di- 
rection or the other—towards fusion with the 
Unionist party or the disruption of the Coalition 
and a return to the Liberals. There have been 
distinct signs during the last few weeks that he is 
moving towards a closer cooperation with the 
Unionists. He has declared decidedly for a con- 
tinuance of the Coalition and he, and those who 
take their cue from him, have indicated once more 
that Labor is the enemy. He may still, if he takes 
action in time, win an election on the anti-Labor 
cry, especially if he can succeed in tarring all Labor 
with the brush of revolution and pro-Germanism. 
Labor’s fears on this head were amusingly shown 
only a few days ago when the Parliamentary party 
was clearly afraid to press home its attack on the 
government’s policy in respect of the “‘sanctions’’ 
and the fifty per cent tax simply and solely because 
of the cry of “Pro-German!” “Pro-German!” 
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which Mr. George at once began to raise. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s leadership, if we are right in think- 
ing that it will make Mr. George’s task more diffi- 
cult, will necessarily accelerate his inclination to 
clear up the situation. A return to the Liberal fold 
means enormous difficulties, great personal hostili- 
ties to face and an uncertain future, for the Labor 
party will not make a working agreement with the 
Liberals. Union with the Tories, achieved through 
the formation of a National or Moderate party, 
holds out a much greater prospect of material suc- 
cess. It would mean that the Liberal party, ground 
between the conservatism of the country and Labor, 
would disappear as a governing force and that Mr. 
George would disappear as a Liberal. But that is 
whither Mr. George is tending and, unless our view 
of Mr. Chamberlain is mistaken, will tend more 
rapidly in future. 
AN ENGLIsH LIBERAL, 


Clare Kummer 


F I had read Miss Clare Kummer’s plays in 

manuscript, before any of them had been acted, 
I should not have foreseen their success. The pub- 
lic, I should have said, the gross public which likes 
its jokes heavy and its sentiment viscous, will not 
notice the range of Miss Kummer’s quiet voice nor 
feel the pleasant fresh liquid coolness of her hu- 
mor. Her plays are scenically and emotionally and 
morally too unpretentious for our American taste, 
their amusing waywardness is too unemphatic. 
Today, when for several seasons Miss Kummer 
has had a public which appreciates these good 
qualities and her others, and when it is too late to 
prophesy even wrongly, I still incline to the opinion 
that her plays would have been wasted on the only 
public I know anything about, the public of twenty- 
five years ago. For to believe this is to believe 
that the public has made progress. 

Or suppose some one had shown me, again be- 
fore any of Miss Kummer’s plays had been acted, 
her plots in outline. A young girl, married in the 
far west against her will to a hermit, a wild man 
whose name she never knew or has forgotten, 
comes east and lives on the liberal allowance he 
sends her. She falls in love with a stranger who 
loves her. And behold! this stranger is her hus- 
band, no longer a wild man but a civilized and 
agreeable person, who married her from good 
motives (Good Gracious, Annabelle!). A young 
girl, whose father has just been ruined by his 
wicked brother, marries for money. On the wed- 
ding day somebody tells her husband why she mar- 
ried him and he is very angry. But she really loves 
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him. All is well. All is even better, for her 
father isn’t ruined and her uncle wasn’t wicked 
after all (The Rescuing Angel). It occurs to a 
middle-aged New Yorker, very rich, married to a 
second wife about as old as his two children, that 
all three look upon him as nothing but a signer of 
cheques. He pretends to be ruined. And behold! 
everybody behaves well and sticks by him—the 
young wife who doesn’t really love the foreign 
portrait-painter, the two children, the oldish man- 
servant. Even the French maid leaves undone the 
worst she’s been suspected of. The report of the 
father’s ruin, transpiring by accident, nets him and 
his partner some eight million dollars (A Success- 
ful Calamity). A young girl who has come to New 
York to be a singer cannot get employment and 
is in despair. A motor owned and driven by a very 


rich young man, married and separated from his 


wife, runs her down. In hospita! he does every- 
thing for her. Later he sends her with a nurse to 
his place in the Adirondacks. She loves him. The 
chances are that he or his wife will get a divorce 
and that one of these days he and the young girl 
will marry (Be Calm, Camilla.) A young man, 
almost dependent on his grandfather, comes to 
New York to spend his own small property on a 
production of Hamlet with himself in the title role. 
He and his Ophelia fall in love. His grandfather, 
opposed at first to such a marriage, at last gives 
his consent (Rollo’s Wild Oat). 

Knowing at that time nothing of Miss Kummer’s 
tr tment of a plot, I should have said that none 
of these would ever do, that some were too com- 
monplace, others too fantastic. Again I should 
have been quite wrong, for all of them except I 
think The Rescuing Angel leave her free in the 
happiest way to show us just as much of her char- 
acters as she wishes us to see, the gentle will that 
is the common property of nearly all her men and 
women, young and old, their imperturbability that 
is not insensitive and their kindness of heart. Miss 
Kummer’s world is a place of no punishments and 
many rewards, and the rewards she bestows so 
kindly, love upon persons in love and money for 
those who need it, are just the simple good fortune 
she makes us wish them to have. She has invented 
a new corner of le pays de tendre, a place where 
the day is still young, where the shadows are short- 
ening, where Cinderella has no wicked step-mother, 
where gaiety keeps the sweetness from tasting too 
sweet, where a fantasy that is humorous and a hu- 
mor that is oddly like good sense together keep 
reminding us that the surface the light feet of her 
characters are walking on resembles the brown 
earth we all know. Miss Kummer’s nonsense is 
often wise and always serene. 
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I have acknowledged that I don’t care so much 
for The Rescuing Angel as for its companions, yet 
even in this play I enjoy the room in the hotel. |; 
is a room in which Miss Kummer’s people talk and 
act like themselves. It is here, if I remember, tha: 
Kolinsky the lawyer says to Slade: ‘“Good—we 
are doing the right thing, Slade. Women are very 
interesting—they seem as though they were going 
to be wonderful and then they ain’t—and we can 
love them again and feel that everything is all 
right.” And here, when Slade wants to go away 
and leave him alone with Angela, Kolinsky makes 
his protest: “Go? I should say not, Slade—what 
are you thinking of? You know what a room ina 
hotel is—a place where no gentleman is supposed 
to remain one for a moment.” It is here too that 
Whitely, when convinced that Angela has married 
him for his money—but really it’s not so simple as 
that, Angela’s conduct—picks up the vase of roses 
and dashes it to the floor. 

If we are wise enough to understand Miss Kum. 
mer we are scarcely surprised to discover, at the 
end of this play, that the vase was not broken after 
all. No vase is ever broken, in any of Miss Kum. 
mer’s plays, and yet we never catch ourselves long. 
ing for a real smash, she never lets us accuse her 
people of living in what Mr. Walkley once called 
“a perfect dairy of the milk of human kindness.” 
The situation is always saved. Adam, in As You 
Like It, the faithful old servant who offers his 
little all to the penniless and exiled Orlando, has 
had many descendants on the stage, and most of 
them are terrible. You remember what Miss Kum- 
mer does with the scene in A Successful Calamity? 
Connors, the butler, believing Mr. Wilton is 
ruined, offers him all he has, hands over his sav- 
ings bank book: “Wilton (opening bank book). 
Three thousand dollars-—-why, that’s very good, 
Connors. You must have been very careful to 
have saved so much. Connors (pleased). Well, 
you see, sir—I’ve no one really dependent on me 
now, sir. My sister’s husband has died and she 
doesn’t need any more help.” Emmie Wilton, 
when her husband tells her they are ruined, is at 
first incredulous: “Ruined! It doesn’t seem like 
us, Harry. Are you sure? Mightn’t there be some 
mistake?” And after Wilton has answered— 
“Haven't you any confidence in me at all?” —En- 
mie settles down, heroically and kindly, to spend 
the first evening they have had alone together in 
months. At last she says: “Harry, you know I'm 
never sleepy—but tonight somehow or other | 
a-am—I think perhaps it’s being with you. I mean 
we're so sort of comfortable and quiet here alone 
together... Do you think it would be all right for 
me to go to bed?” And the little scene is suddenly 
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unlike any other of the kind. In The Robbery, 
one of the one-act plays given not long ago at the 
Punch and Judy, there is the pleasantest little pic- 
ture of love at first sight, saved from resemblance 
to other such pictures by the fact that both he and 
she are awfully sleepy. 

Miss Kummer’s plays are nearly always well 
acted. Rollo’s Wild Oat, now at the Punch and 
Judy, is acted extremely well. Miss Lotus Robb 
and Mr. Roland Young are one as good as the 
other, but Mr. Young’s is the more difficult achieve- 
ment. I have seen actors, and skilful ones, who 
made me feel how strange it was in some of Miss 
Kummer’s plays to watch men behaving themselves 
on the stage as women do in real life. Nothing of 
the sort in the case of Mr. Young, whose acting 
proves that it is possible to be masculine without 
trying, possible without magnifying Rollo to lend 
him some of the actor’s own finer intelligence. 

ym 


Workers’ Education 


HE four days that ended March and be 

gan April saw two gatherings of labor 
men and women and of educators. One group 
met at Brookwood School, in Katonah, New York, 
and the second group met in New York. The 
first group hammered out a policy for the newly 
founded resident workers’ college. One purpose 
of the Brookwood experiment is to aid workers in 
preparing for a new social order. The second group, 
meeting in New York, formed a workers’ educa- 
tion bureau, which it is hoped will become national 
in its activities. 

The sympathy and support of important leaders 
and rank and file persons in the American labor 
movement were won to the idea of workers’ educa- 
tion, and to the applications of that idea in colleges 
and classes. 

A record of the twenty-five (approximately) 
American experiments showed several thousand 
labor students already doing regular intensive work 
in study and discussion. 

After the conference, these questions still wait 
for an answer :— 

What is “workers’ education”? 

Is it propaganda, training, culture? 

Why is there no discussion of the idea? 

Where will the teachers be found? 

Who will write the text-books? 


With the exception of radical and socialistic 


groups, why are the youth not interested? 

The clothing industry is almost the only group 
that as yet can point to patient years of successful 
work in labor education. No greater mistake can 
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be made than to overstate the importance of these 
recent educational conferences. A few earnest per- 
sons are groping: that is a moving fact. To say 
more than that is to advertise a promising begin- 
ning as if it were an accomplishment. Outside of 
New York and a few other industrial centres, work- 
ers’ education is still largely the movement of 
middle-aged men and of a few devoted, over- 
worked, underpaid teachers, organizers and di- 
rectors.’ The young are somewhere else, busy in 
other quests, eager in other inquiries. The move- 
ment has not yet been wholly caught by conviction. 
It has created no “literature” of books, pamphlets, 
articles, challenging the old education and crowing 
lustily to bring the dawn. If there was the push 
of a new impulse, there would be discussion of the 
idea—a snow storm of programs and reports. 

Workers’ education is not a course on things in 
general. It concerns itself primarily with the social 
sciences. It presupposes that labor is gaining 
power rather rapidly, that something like a crisis 
will be reached within two generations. It is the 
humanly imperfect effort to meet that situation of 
responsibility. The leaders of labor in this effort 
are aware that realms of culture exist above the 
battle, that there is a pure search for truth by un- 
troubled minds. They have heard the distinctions 
made between propaganda and education, between 
training and culture. Meanwhile they are driven 
to go on with their faulty experiment—a poor thing, 
but their own. And as yet they must push ahead 
through an almost universal indifference from fa- 
mous educators, and sometimes even a courteous 
irony from liberal thinkers and writers. For the 
workers, facts do not rest in a thermos bottle at 
even temperature. They pick up heat as they en- 
counter obstacles. “Profits” and “workers control” 
awaken allegiances and antagonisms, even in a stu- 
dious group, which are not awakened by a consider- 
ation of the chemicals which enter into the composi- 
tion of the sun. For the workers, the time of 
preparation is short. If they had all eternity to 
work in, they could wait for controversies to settle, 
and “truth” to emerge. Labor's aims and dreams 
and assumptions rest on a reading of “facts” not 
found in the orthodox economists. One business 
of workers’ education is to test these claims, to 
come to agreement on the main outline of the social 
change, to think out a program and to enact it. 

The movement needs teachers to take hold— 
teachers who are believers, preaching the need of 
education to locals of labor unions. A dozen con- 
vinced teachers, with a sense of vocation and the 
knack of popularization, could now win important 
sections of American labor to a belief in education 
as the next step. 


ee 
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A starting-point of belief is essential: A belief 
that here is the instrument of control and the path 
of advancement for labor; a belief that the day 
of grievances as the sole concern of policy is done; 
that the need is for a larger social program than in 
the past. With the exception of a few devoted per- 
sons, that core of conviction has been lacking in 
those who have thus far experimented in American 
workers’ education. There has been a casual qual- 
ity to their work, or a deadness of routine, or a 
fatigue of committee meetings. The movement 
has not as yet produced its great individuals. This 
is the central defect in our American group. We 
simply have not projected a Mansbridge, Macta- 
vish, Tawney, Zimmern, Mallon, Greenwood. 
Until we do, the movement will lag. No one as 
yet wants to do this one thing very much: people 
are too busy with a number of things. In the field 
of social relationship and of idealistic adventure, 
we each one of us promote ourselves at a dozen 
points of activity, and spread ourselves thin over 
many committees. Breezily and briefly, we are 
Boosters, Rotarians, Block Units, Community 
Servants, and Social Workers. 

The educational movement will not go very far 
until something comparable to the British Fabian 
Society exists. The teacher, the pamphleteer, the 
student of labor history, the expert in industrial 
research, the engineer, the technician, the trade 
union lawyer—these well-wishers in their isolation 
need to be mobilized for the purposes of workers’ 
education. The ineffectuality of minorities is a 
weakness of our national life. There is a plenty 
of good will and intelligence, but the possessors 
have failed to organize around one central convic- 
tion, and so have failed to give their vitality to one 
all-mastering activity for a lifetime. “The worth 
of every conviction consists precisely in the stead- 
fastness with which it is held.’”” A small determined 
group can set the thinking of a nation. It is in the 
possession of groups that England has been rich. 
From the forty-seven Authorized Translators, and 
the twenty-eight weavers of Rochdale, to the 
Fabian handful, the Guildsmen and the Round 
Table, small groups have often seen their ideas 
prevail. The minority make consciously clear the 
vague wishes of the mass. Of the Fabians, Bernard 
Shaw in 1892 said:—“They have spent a certain 
number of years plodding away at footling little 
meetings and dull discussions, doggedly placing 
these before all private engagements, however 
tempting.” 

By “all sorts of hole-and-corner debates,” the 
Fabians became “the recognized bullies and swash- 
bucklers of advanced economics.” 
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A large and dominant minority of British Jabo; 
are today readers of books, students of moder 
economics, instructed cooperators, attendants jp 
classes and at lectures. But there is no such minor. 
ity in American labor devoting a portion of jt; 
leisure time to the conscious control of life through 
education. The direction and speed of a labo; 
movement are determined by the local officials ang 
key men. In Britain, the Webbs estimate tha: 
labor’s driving force rests in 50,000 local branches 
and lodges, run by 100,000 branch officials and 
shop stewards. Those 100,000 swing the eight 
million organized men and women. They create 
policy in the way that sergeants in an army create 
morale. Capture those 100,000 and _ labor 
“moves”: that is the program of one powerfy! 
British group interested in workers’ education, 
Those local key men in America are still in the 
coil of union politics. We like mass entertainment 
better than hard thinking, discussion and the habit 
of book reading by a small group in earnest. The 
success of workers’ education elsewhere has lain in 
the willingness of hard-working persons to put a 
couple of hours a week into study. In those two 


hours a week, given each year by from 15,000 to 


20,000 manual workers, lies one of the differences 
between the British and the American labor move- 
ment. 

We follow star speakers rather than group lead. 
ers. We are suffering from the disease described 
by Richard Edwards as “Spectatoritis’—a di- 
sease of the group, which obtains its amusement 
by watching professionals play games, and by at- 
tending motion picture shows. - We obtain a sense 
of participation by crowd emotion. This craving 
for excitement leads us to demand of a movement 
that it shall be a nation-wide crusade in its first 
year. It must be a “drive,” a stampede. That each 
of these promotions by brass band crumbles within 
a few months is forgotten in the sensation of the 
next new promotion. The promoter and the re- 
ceiver tread each other’s heels. 

The American labor group shares this motion- 
picture mind and itch for the short cut, this love of 
bigness, novelty, mass meetings and_ headlines. 
Labor has backed fake schemes as vicious as any 
of high finance. It has been turning for several 
years to cooperative schemes on the large whole- 
sale plan of production. The way of permanence 
in cooperation is not picturesque. Of the educa- 
tional experiments already made, criticism is heard 
because the attendance does not number thousands. 
But classes can never be conducted as if they were 
vaudeville shows. 

Can the American temperament meet these edu: 
cational demands? Certain groups have tried other 
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methods and have become weary. Those whom 
Walter Weyl called “tired radicals” wanted a revo- 
lution cheap. Hot agitation turned into personal 
bitterness. Perhaps they would have found their 
second wind, if they had connected themselves with 
the American labor movement in quiet ways and 
taken out their martyrdom in hard work. After 
all, clear thinking is the only revolutionary instru- 
ment which is fitted to human use. ‘Economic 
forces,” “revolutionary uprisings,” “the march of 
events,” “the historic moment,” “the instinctive 
movement of the masses,’’—these catastrophic af- 
fairs are as yet a little beyond conscious control. 
But there is a small unsubmerged area of life, say 
ten per cent, which can be dealt with by the human 
intelligence. 

Another group (with important exceptions) that 
has somehow failed to belt itself in with American 
labor is that of the social workers. There have 
been an unnecessary isolation and grayness to much 
of the settlement experiment, for instance. Some 
of the best teachers have been living in a vacuum 
and under a censorship which would not exist in 
a study-group of the United Mine Workers. 
Liberal journalism would shake off its woolly think- 
ing and feeble writing, if it had direct contact with 
men strong enough to push forward a program. 

This deadness of American liberals co_ses from 
their failure to organize around one ruling interest. 
Their fatigue is not alone the result of hard work. 
It is in part a sense of futility; a sense of the de- 
vastating loneliness of American life for any but 
the business group. Workers’ education elsewhere 
has broken these blind alleys of middle class ideal- 
ism into roads to freedom. 

Labor has just as big a job in clearing the ground. 
As long as a twelve-hour day, or a ten-hour day, is 
permitted in certain industrial groups, the stupe- 
faction of overwork will make classes impossible. 
There is no use in teasing an old-line craft union 
to live laborious nights. Until workers have power 
enough to create the strong economic unit of the 
industrial union, they will not have the vision to 
seek knowledge. It is not by chance that the miners 
of Pennsylvania, already organized in an industrial 
union, are those who are projecting an educational 
policy. In the old-time craft and business union, 
talking wages and grievances, whole reaches of 
character and intelligence in the youth are left un- 
touched by details of adjustment unresolved ‘into 
a larger policy. 

With the alliance of labor and scholarship in 
workers’ education will come a new unionism, an 
intelligent journalism, a group of interesting teach- 
ers, an American Fabian society. And in the doing 
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of this, there will be no “national movement.” The 
solutions will be local, regional. They will cease to 
be aimed at converting a continent. The United 
States is too large for any but a very low common 
denominator. Each local experiment will be con- 
tent with a few groups of fifteen persons each. 
The only “national” needs are for a bureau of 
information, where the pioneers of each section can 
ask questions and cheer each other up; and for a 
trade union school or college. This means a place 
where young men and women can come for one 
and two years of continuous study. If two hours 
a week after manual work are good for adults, bet- 
ter yet is an intensive course for youths. Such 
young men and women after residence would then 
return to the labor movement as instructed potential 
teachers and leaders. Their numbers would be few, 
but their influence would be large. With these two 
needs, the recent educational conferences dealt. 
No big rewards and no newspaper fame await 
the pioneers of this emancipation. Neither teachers 
nor students will profit by one penny through their 
devotion. Workers’ education does not say “Come 
and be comfortable.” It can not be dressed in the 
garments of success. It demands the impossible. 
It calls for hard and clear thinking, for lonely work, 
for slow results and unregarded growth. The 
faithful servant of this calling may read “his vic- 
tory in his children’s eyes,” but he will not live to 
see the day of its advent. He is building for a long 
future. 
ARTHUR GLEASON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Program for Disarmament 


IR: To those who have believed that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles holds out a promise for peace or of a new order in 
international relations, the plan mentioned below, which comes 
from authentic sources in London, will doubtless be of consid- 
erable interest. The plan as proposed in London is as follows: 
1. President Harding has signified his intention of calling 

a disarmament conference of the Powers. 

2. The British government is now proceeding on the as- 
sumption that this intention of President Harding will 
be translated into fact and is therefore laying plans for 
its program at such a conference. 

3. The Treaty of Versailles gives the Allies powers of dis- 
armament over Germany. 

4. The only disarmament visualized so far has been dis- 
armament of navies, of armies, of guns, etc. 

5. At the Harding Disarmament Conference the British rep- 
resentatives will call for a new and accurate definition 
as to what is meant by the word, disarmament. They 
will demand that disarmament be given a wider mean- 
ing than it holds at present. 

6. The new definition which it will be sought to have the 
conference adopt will be one which will embrace primar- 
ily the established means of waging war; that is, the 
means which cannot be created overnight but which re- 
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quire years of building to create. -This would seem at 
first glance to apply to navies. 

The British will, however, present arguments to prove 
that there can be no real disarmament as long as coun- 
tries possess chemical plants far in excess of their do- 
mestic and proportionate export needs. Also, that aero- 
planes capable of being fitted in a short time as war 
planes capable of transporting poison gas but classed as 
commercial planes, are a menace to the peace of the 
world if any one country possesses more of these planes 
than are actually required for the legitimate development 
of commercial flying. 

8. American chemical experts are to be privately asked to 
support this British definition of disarmament to include 
chemical plants and airplanes. 

9. The British government has good reason to believe that 
it will have the support of America in having the con- 
ference adopt such a definition, also of France, with Italy 
doubtful. 

so. The hint is given us that the Americans may even, for 
tactical reasons, initiate the proposal before the Confer- 
ence; the motion then to be seconded by the British. 

11. The decision aimed at would result in the partial dis- 
armament of the German chemical, dye and airplane in- 
dustry: giving power to the Allies to leave only sufficient 
chemical works operating in Germany to care for internal 
needs and to supply the colors needed by the Allies under 
the dye reparation clauses of the Treaty. Other factories 
would be dismantled as potential war machines. At the 
same time the number of airplanes would be limited. 
In this connection it should be noted that Great Britain 
has recently lost first place in air development, and has 
dropped to third, the order being: 1, France; 2, Ger- 
many; 3, Great Britain. 

12. Such a decision would permit chemical and air disarma- 
ment of Germany under the Treaty and would therefore 
permit of the development of the British and American 
dye industries for internal needs and for export without 
the overpowering competition of the German industry, 
with its low costs, further aggravated by adverse ex- 
changes. 

From intimations received in London it is assumed that the 
American War Department would support this program. The 
British would prefer it to a protective tariff on dyes and chemi- 
cals which would be difficult to put through in Britain because 
of its powerful Free Trade party. The present British dye 
licensing act which is permitting the development of the British 
dye industry remains in operation only for ten years from 
January 15, 1921. The most important outcome of such a de- 
cision by the Powers in so far as it would affect Germany would 
not be the dismantling of the dye and chemical works themselves, 
but would be the disintegration of the expert German dye per- 
sonnel; which would be obliged to seek employment in other 
countries. It is held that the creation and the maintenance of 
a dye industry is first of all a matter of personnel and that with 
this personnel disrupted the industry is itself crippled and can- 
not be speedily recreated. The decision would give opportunity 
to limit under legal authority of the Treaty the amount of Ger- 
man dye exports and this last is the point and the crux of the 
whole matter. It would rob Germany of its potential war-mak- 
ing powers, and at the same time give the Allied nations op- 
portunity to create the first wall of national defense and pre- 


paredness. P. 


The Struggle in North Dakota 


IR: It probably is too much to expect that I be permitted 
to take Mr. Johnson’s article on The Struggle in North Da- 
kota in your issue of March 9th and answer it paragraph by 
paragraph as I would like to do, but may I not be permitted 
the privilege of answering two or three of his chief arguments, 
largely on the basis of the information he himself gives? 
For example, take the statement in Mr. Johnson’s fifth para- 
graph. He says: 

“Most of the public funds deposited with the Bank of North 
Dakota and redeposited with local banks, had been lent to the 
farmers. Consequently for the Bank of North Dakota to meet 
demands of the local treasurers, the Bank must call upon the 
local banks for its deposits with them, and they in turn, must 
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call upon the farmers to pay up their loans. This they cannot 

or will not do. Hence the plight of the Bank of North Da. 

kota, which is in danger of being rendered insolvent by the 
garnishments of the local treasurers.” 

The best way of answering that is to take a concrete in. 
stance. Let us say that Cass county, in which Fargo is Situated 
had $400,000 in public moneys of all kinds on deposit in the 
Bank of North Dakota. This money was drawing two per 
cent interest from the Bank of North Dakota and it was tr. 
deposited in the local banks which paid four per cent. Wh.» 
the initiated law was adopted, the county treasurer and the 
various city, township and school board treasurers decided 1 
withdraw their funds from the Bank of North Dakota and ¢e. 
posit them directly in the local banks, getting three or {oy; 
per cent interest. What should have been necessary to mak. 
the transaction? Is anybody so ignorant of banking as to be- 
lieve that the Bank of North Dakota would send an agent with 
a suitcase to get the money and turn it over to the treasure;s? 
Wouldn’t a mere book entry have cleared the transaction? W), 
should that cause any hardship to anybody or cause any los); 
to be called? The county treasurer would simply draw a check 
on the Bank of North Dakota and deposit it in the loca! bank 
and the money would remain exactly where it was. 

That is, it should have been done that way, and could have 
been so handled but for the situation that Mr. Johnson himse|; 
discloses in his eighth paragraph, when he says: 

“In the meantime the industrial commission has gone on 
with its program lending some $3,000,000 to the farmers 
through its farm loan associations—(it had no association, byt 
merely the bank machinery)—and $250,000 through its Home- 
building association. It also incurred obligations to the amount 
of $1,000,900 in the construction of a state mill and termina! 
elevator and an experimental milling plant. These undertak- 
ings have been financed primarily (he should have said eo- 
tirely) by means of advances from the Bank of North Dakota” 
Do you not see the significance of that? Not one dollar was 

raised by taxation for these enterprises, and the bonds author- 
ized for them were not sold. Where did the $4,250,000 (a very 
conservative estimate) come from? It came out of the wort- 
ing capital of the stat: and the various political subdivisions, of 
course, for that was the only money the Bank of North Dakota 
had. That explains why this liquidation of the Bank of North 
Dakota could not proceed by mere book entries as outlined above 
—that and one other reason which I will mention later. That 
much money is “frozen” as we call it up here. 

That situation also explains why the bonds are not saleable. 
They were questioned first because of their unconstitutionality 
and that question has not been wholly cleared up as yet, some 
very good attorneys say. But before that question could be 
settled, the Bank of North Dakota adopted this policy of diver- 
sion of funds. 

You permit Mr. Johnson to say that two hundred more banks 
“are in peril of having” to close their doors. That is a vicious 
and most dangerous untruth, and you are deserving of severe 
censure for permitting such a statement to appear in your col- 
umns. As a matter of fact, the power of the Bank of North 
Dakota to injure privately owned banks is about exhausted. The 
Bank of North Dakota is going through an involuntary liquida- 
tion process at the rate of about $1,500,000 a month according 
to its own reports. It is now little more than a financial! cold 
storage house. It won’t “break.” It can’t break, but it is re- 
fusing even now to honor valid checks of its depositors and 
would have been closed long ago if it had been a private bank. 

Let me now discuss very briefly the second reason why the 
liquidation of the Bank of North Dakota could not have bee? 
done by mere book entries and within a very few days. That 
reason was the policy of favoritism for “league banks.” The 
argument was that “poorer districts” were to be favored with 
more than their share of public money, and “smaller banks’ thus 
were to be enabled to get assistance. Well, take the case of 
Cass county again. It originated some $400,000 of public money’. 
It is the richest county in the state and the most populous. !t 
received back more than $600,000 in public money from the 
Bank of North Dakota, and of this sum more than $400,000 was 
in the Scandinavian American Bank. This bank had been closed 
sixteen months ago as insolvent. Since then the amount of 
public money on deposit in it has been increased by $160,00 
and now it is closed again by the same bank examiner w)° 
sixteen months ago declared it was in first class condition. I 
had twice as much public money as all the other banks in the 
entire county combined. 
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Perhaps this will make clear that the troubles of the Bank 
of North Dakota are not due to any “economic warfare” which 
is probably his term for what leaguers call “efforts of Wall 
street to wreck the Bank of North Dakota,” but to the fact that 
our public money has been “frozen” in long time investments 
of doubtful value, and has been placed in a few favored banks. 

J. E. Rockwe tt, 


Fargo, North Dakota. Editor Fargo Forum. 


IR: Permit me to answer Mr. Rockwell's criticisms briefly: 

1. Mr. Rockwell’s hypothetical transfer of funds to the 

iocal treasurers by “mere book entry” was not possible—even 
though one knew a great deal about banking—because the local 


treasurers did not generally intend to redeposit in the same 


banks. ‘ : 
2. Mr. Rockwell quotes me to prove that the state industries 


were financed by loans on the Bank of North Dakota, I do not 
deny it. Isn’t it one of the main functions of banks to loan de- 
posits? The Bank of North Dakota would not have been in 
trouble for this usual practice if “politics” had not engineered 
a run on the bank by the local treasurers and hindered the sale 
of the bonds. 

3. My statement of the number of banks in peril was based 
on current press reports and the opinion of a banking expert 
who thought that a great many banks were technically in a bad 
condition. Thirty-five had already closed their doors. Mr. 
Rockwell does not deny the principle but states his opinion that 
| have exaggerated. I think I am right, as things were a month 

0. 
- I did not deny favoritism for “League banks,” but in- 
timated as much in paragraph three of my article. However, 
as a matter of justice, I would question the implication that the 
case of the Scandinavian-American Bank of Fargo could be 
generalized for the whole of North Dakota. This “proving” 
of a point by the selection of the worst case (assumed by the 
reader to be typical) is a well known trick of partisan innuendo. 
It should not pass unchallenged. 

s. Mr. Rockwell seeks to discredit my statements regarding 
economic and political warfare in North Dakota by merely tan- 
gential arguments, ignoring the obvious facts regarding that 
contest which have filled the press and which have produced 
the bitterest feelings in the northwest. Both sides are using 
“polities” to forward and defend their economic schemes and 
interests. As long as this politics is honest and above-board 
there can be no objection to it; but who imagines it is honest 
and above-board now? C, R. Joxunson. 


Protection from Germany 


IR: “Short of the miraculous, Germany, the modern in- 
dustrial Germany which has developed in the last half 
century, is doomed,” says Frank H. Simonds in his weekly re- 
view of April grd. Germany, he declares, has redoubled her 
“threats of revenge, of the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, of the 
future destruction of France,” and “i$ rousing her people to 
new passion and new fury with each day.” Consequently Ger- 
many, he concludes, must be “destroyed.” France “has the 
power to destroy and every right to exercise that power,” he 
says. He explains that when he “talks of the destruction of 
Germany, the words have a peculiar and limited meaning. . 
What is meant is that the economic conditions can be so modi- 
fied that millions of men and women will have to migrate or 
starve.” If the population of Germany, he says, is reduced 
“to those limits which represent the capacity of the country to 
support itself, if its mineral resources are alienated by French 
and Polish occupations, if its foreign trade is eliminated by 
the destruction of German production, through the abolition of 
confidence and credit, essential to the present possession by 
the Germans of the necessary raw materials to keep their ma- 
chinery working, then we shall have, once for all, the end of 
the danger which has overhung France for more than half 
a century.” 
There are several faults to be found jn the analysis of Mr. 
Simonds. One is that the simple statement that Germany is 
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seeking the destruction of France is not convincing. Even so 
keen an observer as Mr. Simonds needs to produce evidence. 
History does not invariably repeat itself, and the fact that Ger- 
many attacked France in 1870 and again in 1914 does not make 
it certain that she is now planning to try it again. The fact 
that Germany is seeking to escape paying what the Allies de- 
mand is not proof that she engaged in a “campaign of threat 
and menace to France.” The fact that “she is openly challeng- 
ing the responsibility for the war,” does not necessarily mean 
that her supreme purpose is “a new assault upon France.” 

In an article of more than a year ago, February 1, 1920, Mr. 
Simonds said: “As for the Germans, the outcome of the war, 


the terms of peace, have convinced them that British commercial 
jealousy provoked the war, that Britain attacked Germany in 
order to destroy a dangerous rival. This is nonsense in one 
respect, but it is nonsense which will be accepted because the 
outcome of the war was to destroy Germany as a commercial 
rival of the British, and the terms of peace are enduring evi- 
dence of this fact.” In a later article he declared that as a re- 
sult of the Versailles Treaty the German choice was “between 
a generation of economic servitude to the West and a dangerous 
experiment in eastern revolution.” The question inevitably arises: 
Is it reasonable to expect Germany to believe herself responsible 
for the war, when the results of the war are virtually what 
they would have been if she had actually fought to defend 


herself from attack? (Furthermore, will not a Germany con- 
vinced of her crime be“of infinitely more value to France than 
a Germany “destroyed” because she refused to accept “a gen- 
eration of economic servitude” A 

Mr. Simonds says that with-the German population reduced, 
the menace to France will be ended “once for all.” But if 
Germany is revengeful now, what will she be after the pro- 
posed destruction? Whence comes the assurance that the danger 
will be ended “once for all”? 

“France is fiscally ruined,” says Mr. Simonds, “if Germany 
does not pay, but fiscal ruin <nd national ruin are quite dif- 
ferent things, and France is better adapted than any other Eu- 
ropean nation to endure the general collapse of the existing 
economic system. France is a_ self-contained country. 
with a comparatively low density of poulation, France can feed 
herself, she can practically meet all her requirements within her 
own home and colonial area.” Now, if France can afford the 
adventure of a new war with Germany, with no repayment 
for the injuries of the past one, merely for “protection” against 
future attack,\she can afford to cut down her reparation de- 
mands. \Thus is the conclusion reached that the only reason 
for a French invasion of Germany is French fear. The only 
way to remove that fear is so to revise the Treaty that Ger- 
many can have no just cause for seeking revenge. The United 
States should tell France in unmistakable terms that it will 
not support her in her present wild policy, that it will assume 
no responsibility for the consequences of a new war. In ad- 
dition, as proof of our friendship, we should cancel the French 
war debt. But unfortunately what should be done will not 
be done. Myron M. Joxunson. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Hosea and Harding 


IR: The passage from Hosea which you used as a text to 
G ittemioe President Harding’s inaugural filled me with a 
great and abiding joy, but why, oh why, did you not use the 
balance of the verse? 

His election was the result of a propaganda of misrepresenta- 
tion unparalleled in our political history, and the words of the 
Prophet Hosea that follow are no less apropos than the first 
line that you use with such telling effect: 

“Ephraim feedeth on wind, and followeth after the east 
wind: he daily increaseth lies and desolation.” 

The clause following may have been prophetic of the discarded 
separate peace with Germany. I don't know. not being a 
theologian. It reads: 

“and they do make a covenant with the Assyrians, and oil 
is carried into Egypt.” 


Schenectady. New York. Cartton CHAMBERLAYNE. 
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Books and Things 


OW often I wish I were living in the France of the 
eighteenth century,—before the Revolution! I 
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4 ait : could then have had all the exhilaration of advocating 


democracy, without any of the disadvantages of living in a 
democratic society. It must be almost ideal to plead the 
i cause of liberty and equality against an aristocratic back- 
7 ground. 
Not, of course, that even in the eighteenth century one 
If one publicly 
3 denounced the King or the Government or God, one was 
; dikely to be thrown into jail or tortured or hanged. By 
the time Voltaire had published to the world his opinions 
on religion and society, he had found that there was not a 
country in Europe where he could live without fear of 
persecution and he was obliged to take refuge near Geneva 
at the juncture of four jurisdictions so that he could flee 
from one to the other at a moment’s notice. Yes; 
in the harsh suppression of free speech and the hatred 
of unorthodox views, the France of the eighteenth century 
Was sometimes quite as violent as the America 
of today. 

But the great thing about the eighteenth century, as I 
have already pointed out, was the graceful and aristocratic 
setting which it provided for its philosophers. The En- 
lightenment was a gentleman’s game, as much as Toryism. 
Aristocrats like Condorcet and Turgot; fashionable drama- 
tists like Beaumarchais; polished and erudite literary men 
like Montesquieu and Voltaire were its most conspicuous 
champions. So sophisticated and so learned was that ex- 

, traordinary company that Rousseau, with his humiliating 
record and his passionate and clumsy inspirations, appeared 
to many of them a custic and an ignoramus; whereas it is 
lamentably clear that in the America of today Rousseau 
would seem by comparison even with many intellectuals a 
man of education and a man of the world. 

The new ideas in religion and politics and science were 
presented with a sound culture and an exquisite urbanity. 
For, in those days, philosophy and science were still re- 
garded as forms of literature and the savants were not 
so overpowered by the gravity of their ideas that they were 
unwilling to put them clearly and wittily in ten pages 
of a brisk dialogue rather than bury them in five hundred 
of a cumbrous and unreadable volume. In the salons of 
the clever people, the superstitions and prejudices of 


») humanity were examined with a relentless keenness and a 


highly civilized gaiety. They laughed away the current 
creeds and the current moralities and, what is perhaps even 
more important, they lived up to their heresies. For, in 
the America of the twentieth century, it is no uncommon 
thing to find people like the intelligent gentleman in Mrs. 
Wharton’s The Reef, who profess the outrageous convic- 
tions and yet live the respectable life——who applaud 
Bernard Shaw and agree with H. L. Mencken and yet 
lead existences deader than those of their own 


. chauffeurs. 


They little knew, those philosophers and wits, what 
sorrows were in store for humanity. They believed that, 
when “the last king had been strangled with the bowels of 
the last priest,” the world would forthwith commence to 
enjoy the reign of liberty and reason. They could not 


know that the people, whose rights they were struggling 
to establish and about whose natural virtues they had be- 
come so confidently rhetorical, were to prove indifferent to 
their rights and disappointing as to their virtues. The 
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fathers of representative government could not foresee the 
representatives which the people were some day to choose. 
they could not imagine that the people would scarcely 
bother to choose at all and that the final product ,j 
the thrilling cry of “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” would 
some day be the corrupt mediocrity of the Third R,. 
public. 

Above all, they were unable to foresee that the Curious 
mechanical devices in which they took a slightly condescend. 
ing but intelligent interest would some day assume the 
proportions of enormous and cruel traps in which the whol. 
of the western world would find itself taken,—that the 
bourgeoisie, released from the tyranny of the aristocracy 
would seize on these interesting toys and expand them 
into monstrous prisons with which to crowd out the nil 
lennium of reason and dominate the world. 

Voltaire and Dr. Franklin, when they experimente 
with physics, could not know that the movement which 
was beginning in a spirit of philosophic science would bea; 
its latést fruits in the steel works and the breakfast fooj 
factory. I do not suppose it ever occurred to them tha 
a liberated middle class would take advantage of the dis. 
coveries of science, not for the advancement of humanity 
but for their own enrichment and power. At any rate 
that was what happened: industry and commerce swal- 
lowed everything, including the enlightened constitutions 
which the statesmen and philosophers had provided —and 
the people, instead of becoming politically educated and 
more and more keen for the privileges of a free society, as 
soon as the novelty of voting and being represented had 
worn off, relapsed into the profoundest apathy about the 
administration of their affairs and allowed themselves + 
be cheated and enslaved with very little resistance. 

And, as the world gave itself up to commerce, ¢! 
standard of taste declined; the dominating ideals were 
bourgeois. The exactions of industry became so hars! 
that the proletariat revolted. In a world of ugliness and 
dreariness, the class war arrived; and the democratic bat- 
tle had to be fought all over again, but this time not in the 
salons of the eighteenth century, but from the committee 
meeting of the Socialist and the soap-box of the I. W. W. 

And that is why I long so wistfully to have lived in 
the eighteenth century. It is not that I wish that the 
French or American or Russian Revolutions had never 
happened at all. They were inevitable and right: | am 
glad that they succeeded. But I wish I had _ been 
fated to advocate ideals of justice and humanity 
in the comparative calm and elegance of the eighteenth 
century. 

I picture myself as the master of some old and gracious 
chateau, which I share with some such lady philosopher 
as Voltaire’s Madame du Chatelet or Rousseau’s Madame 
de Warens. All the gens d’esprit of the Enlightenment 
would come to visit us there: the urbane and free-thinking 
abbé, the witty encyclopaedist, the aristocrat moqueur de 
tout, the spirituelle blue-stocking. In high bright rooms 
with long windows that open on geometric gardens, where 
green walls of box are guarded by white complacent 
goddesses; at prolonged and vivacious dinners, enlivened 
by admirable wines and eaten from daintily flowered plates 
but lately brought over from China, we deride the super 
stitions of the people with profound and exquisite bon 
mots. ... On dit que M. Buffon a concu une théorie 
originale et fort intéressante: il prétend que les especes 
animales sont quelquefois faites et défaites par les cli 
mats. ... Dites, monsieur l’abbé, qu’est-ce qui est arrive 
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au trépas de Madame Doublet? On m’a dit qu’elle a fait 
yne scene terriblement drole. En sauriez-vous la vérité? 
_Eh bien, madame, jusqu’a ses derniers moments tout 
sest passé de la fagon la plus convenable du monde. On 
lui a envoyé un confesseur charmant, homme de goiit et 
d’esprit, et d’une jolie éloquence, qui l’a gagnée toute 
entiere par sa douce parole et sa théologie spirituelle. 
Enfin, il s’est si bien exprimé que madame |’a voulu em- 
brasser. Monsieur le confesseur ne laisse pas d’étre aimable, 
mais, malheureusement, en embrassant madame, il se mon- 
tre un peu gauche: il dérange son rouge. Madame se met 
en colére, une colére épouvantable,—et meurt sans se con- 
fesser... + M. de Montesquieu devient trés sérieux; on 
yoit bien qu'il commence 4 vieillir: on ne trouve guére 
dhistoires galantes dans son Esprit des lois—On y en 
trouve, pourtant.... 

The candles are lit in the salon; the valets come to close 
the long windows. In the garden, the damp and gentle 
twilight of the north of France is dimming the whiteness 
of the statues and softening the rigidity of the paths, The 
clavichord sounds with an air of Rameau’s, courteous, 
logical and gay. .. . Why should we not, we gens d’esprit, 
be confident and serene? The Enlightenment has all but 
won the day over superstition and error. Is there not al- 
ready in Prussia a monarch who follows Voltaire,—who 
is to realize the Platonic ideal of the philosopher-king? 
In another decade or two humanity will at last be free. 
Is not man by instinct good? Is it not institutions that 
have spoiled him? Let us then, with polished ridicule 
and the orderly arguments of reason, destroy the institu- 
tions, and the reign of justice will begin. 

. .» But what nonsense all this is, my poor friend. Did 
you think you would have been happier then? Did you 
suppose that, for all the manners and the fineness and the 
wit, the spectacle of humanity was, any less then than now, 
the spectacle of the follies and barbarities of a rude and 
ignorant race? You would have found the same thwarted 
purposes, the same unquenched desires, the same intoler- 
able wrongs and no way to set them right. Did you think 
that there was no heart broken before Manon Lescaut 
could be written? Did you think that no suffering and 
no anger went to the writing of Candide? You imagine 
Voltaire an ironic god, supremely the servant of his reason, 
imperturbable and gay. He was also an eager idealist; a 
man of enthusiastic hopes, who had seen his hopes harshly 
defeated; a humane and highly sensitive creature, who 
smarted from cruel wounds. He had been humiliated and 
beaten and thrown into jail. He had seen his companion 
of six years, the Marquise du Chatelet, take a young 
guardsman for a lover and die in giving birth to his child. 
He had come to the court of Frederick, as to the temple of 
reason and justice, and had found the philosopher-king a 
vain and mischievous fellow, not a little fatuous in his 
cleverness, who was willing to drive the nations to war 
for no more philosophic reasons that “des troupes prétes 
d’ agir, mon épargne bien remplie, et la vivacité de mon 
caractére,” 

—Make no mistake! It was not the eighteenth century 
which would have given you happiness and peace: human 
life among the philosophers, no less than among the ma- 
chines, was a mixture of disappointment and stupidity and 
pain,—a destructive and senseless war begun by a restless 
king, who professed to be directed by reason but confessed 
to a vivacious character,—a mistress, stolen by a guards- 
man, whom the philosopher should have had. 

EpMuUND WILSON, JR. 
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Black Horizons 


Black horizons, come up. 

Black horizons, kiss me. 

That is all; so many lies; killing so cheap; 
babies so cheap; blood, people, so cheap; and 
land high, land dear; a speck of the earth 
costs; a suck at the tit of Mother Dirt so 
clean and strong, it costs; fences, papers, 
sheriffs; fences, laws, guns; and so many 
stars and so few hours to dream; such a big 
song and so little a footing to stand and 
sing; take a look; wars to come; red rivers 
to cross. 

Black horizons, come up. 

Black horizons, kiss me. 


The Dinosaur Bones 


The dinosaur bones are dusted every day. 
The cards tell how old we guess the dinosaur bones are. 
Here a head was seven feet long, horns with a hell of 
a ram, 
Humping the humps of the Montana mountains. 
The respectable school children 
Chatter at the heels of their teacher who explains. 
The tourists and wonder hunters come with their parasols 
And catalogues and arrangements to do the museum 
In an hour or two hours. 
The dinosaur bones 
are dusted 
every day. 


Unintentional Paint 


The flat gray banana store front 

is visited by a union painter with no intentions 
and a bucket of high maroon paint 

and a pot of high yellow. 


The high maroon banana store front 
sings its contralto with two stripes 
of yellow soprano on the door. 


The union painter meant nothing 
and we can not attribute intentions 
to a bucket of maroon nor a pot of yellow. 


The door and the lintels sing. 

Two banjoes strum on the threshold. 

Two people hum a snatch of song 

They know well from singing together often. 
I must come this way often 
and not only for bananas, 
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M. Bergson’s Theories: What 


is their Permanent Importance? 


Mind-Energy, Lectures and Essays, by Henri Bergson. 
Translated by H. Weldon Carr. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


* HE greatest philosophical luminary that has risen 

tbove the horizon for a long time’; such was the 
verdict on M. Bergson of a very eminent American phil- 
osopher. But he went on to say that he did not professe 
to understand all his thought. A dozen philosophic spe- 
cialists could be mentioned who have made the same con- 
fession. William James, who by generous praise gave the 
first great impetus to M. Bergson’s fame in England, re- 
marked: “I have to confess that Bergson’s originality is 
so profuse that many of his ideas bafle me entirely. I 
doubt whether any one understands him all over, so to 
speak.” The greatest luminary does not appear to give a 
very clear light. 

None the less in the years immediately before the war 
he was probably the object of a more widespread, a more 
nearly worldwide interest than any philosopher in history 
has during his life commanded. This was due in part, of 
course, to modern communications. But the fact remains 
that his impressiveness is exceptional. And since not even 
the specialists find him pellucid, it is obvious that he has 
conquered, not by clearly proving his point and compelling 
acceptance, but by the fascination and inherent acceptability 
of the ideas he propounds. The countless readers undrilled 
in the abc of philosophy who have found a certain thrill 
for the imagination in the current summaries of his philo- 
sophy, the numerous women of fashion who have listened 
to his lectures and derived sensations from his ideas, may 
be our witnesses. His volumes, crowded with arguments 
for these ideas, could not be called popular; but there is 
something in the ideas themselves which is unmistakably 
popular. 

Can it be that the reason why the specialists do not fully 
understand him and the reason why the popular mind is 
drawn to him are connected—are consequences of one and 
the same fact? Can it be that the same trait makes his 
thought alluring to the mind’s embrace and baffling to its 
understanding? Let us see. 

Nothing makes much headway toward a full compre- 
hension of M. Bergson but a long, plodding, minute study 
of his writings, the collation, of passages, the persistent put- 
ting of questions about any difficulties in his meaning and 
the insistence upon finding the answers. Even this does 
not light up all the dark crannies. But it brings some 
interesting results. The philosophers mentioned had not 
bestowed this kind of labor upon him; they were busy 
bestowing it on the universe. 

First of all, the broad features of his teaching familiar to 
all his readers must be recalled. He has published six 
volumes, all of which deal with the relation of matter to 
mind; each of which in one respect or another tries to 
show the ascendancy of mind over matter. The first book, 
The Immediate Data of Consciousness, translated under 
the title Time and Free Will, argues that mind or con- 
sciousness is not, like matter, a subject of calculation, be- 
cause it is not, like matter, a thing of quantity. It is not 
composed of separable units whose sum may be cast up; if 
it has any parts they are fused into one being. We could 
never calculate its future acts, for there are no calculable 
factors. Mind is “free.” 
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The second book Matter and Memory argues that ming 
is not a product of matter (that is, of the material brain) 
for matter has no power of producing mind. The nature oj 
mind has been misconceived. In reality the brain is the 
point at which mind, treating the present material situation 
in the light of memory, can act upon matter, through an 
original and ripe decision. Memory is not dependent on the 
brain, but by its own nature retains always the whole of 
one’s past (such is M. Bergson’s bold assertion) and js 
merely restricted and brought to bear by the brain. More. 
over matter itself turns out to be a form of mind in dis. 
guise, a lower form produced by the mind’s “running 
down.” ‘The tables are turned; matter is a product of 
mind. 

In his third book, on Laughter, the theory is charmingly 
original. It is that we laugh only at people, not at things, 
and only then when people are behaving as if they were 
things. This book has sometimes been spoken of as though 
it represented an excursion quite apart from the author's 
philosophy and main interests, but in fact it is precisely 
in the line of them. It stands for the ascendancy of spirit 
and spontaneity over matter and necessity. The great joke 
is when a man, a free spirit, behaves as if he were an av- 
tomaton, when he fails to Jive, with spontaneity or free- 
dom, when he lets his habits or mannerisms or confirmed 
crotchets rule him, instead of making a fresh living response 
to a new situation. 

An Introduction to Metaphysics (as the translation is 
called) deals with the proper method of philosophy. Philo- 
sophy has been impaired, M. Bergson maintains, by the en- 
croachment of methods appropriate to matter only. Analysis, 
or the intellectual division of things into their parts, is a 
process appropriate to matter, but, as he sought to prove in 
his first book, not appropriate to that of living, continuous 
consciousness, which we are. Instead of seeking mentally 
to tear limb from limb, to dismember a living reality, we 
should rather seek to realize it as it is. This the author 
calls the method of intuition. It is, so to speak, the method 
of being the thing we wish to understand, so far as by 
imagination we can, rather than that of taking it apart and 
putting it together. It might also be called the method of 
sympathy. Living realities can indeed be approached analyt- 
ically, if we desire. We do so rightly so far as we desire to 
take action with reference to the things studied, to foresee 
consequences, to calculate so far as calculation is possible. 
But so far as we wish really to face and see reality as it 
is, the external, analytic method is of no use. It merely 
substitutes some dead combination of units for ,the living, 
energizing thing. 

The fifth and most famous book, Creative Evolution, 
maintains again the ascendancy of the mind’s life over mat- 
ter. It argues that living bodies, as we call them, are. not 
a product of matter alone, but that psychic life, not depen- 
dent on body but slowly working out its will upon and 
through body, has developed organs that it requires and is 
still developing them. This effort and energy of life, 
which the author variously terms the “vital push,” the 
“vital impetus,” the “vital current,” and which he com- 
pares to a wave and to a wind, has been the directive prin- 
ciple of the whole process. There was in living beings 4 
bent, a tendency, a set toward seeing, for instance, that 
steadily pushed toward the creation of, an eye. Here the 
method of intuition and not the method of physical analysis 
will avail us. It is when we lend ourselves to share the 
instinct of life itself that we comprehend something of the 
process. Physical or mechanical explanation is the device 
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of the intellect. But intellect is secondary, has only arisen 
for purposes of action, is useful for those purposes but 
cannot tell the truth about the nature of things. The in- 
tellect is intended “to think matter.” It “feels at home 
among inanimate objects, more especially among solids, 
where our action finds its fulcrum and our industry its 
tools.” Our author extends his vitalism to the whole uni- 
verse. He carries it into metaphysics. All matter, again he 
urges, is a low form of life, a form in which the tension 
or push of life is slackened. 

Lastly, the present volume, L’Energie Spirituelle, trans- 
lated Mind-Energy, consists of seven occasional addresses 
and essays, of which the most important are the last three, 
on Recognition, Effort, and Brain and Thought. It main- 
tains and extends the ideas above. 

What manner of mind is it that is behind these volumes, 
all densely packed, except perhaps the last? What are its 
characteristics ? 

1. First of all, for the man himself we must have un- 
feigned respect. He is careful. He scrupulously verifies 
what he tells us of scientific fact, of history, of the views 
of past authors. Before he ventures to deal with any con- 
crete subject, such as aphasia, localization of functions in 
the brain, the process of animal evolution, he fairly im- 
merses himself in the study of its literature and traces 
threads with patient fidelity. His work is in the highest 
tradition of scientific conscience, modesty, and self-respect. 
And there is something else. ‘There is a certain fineness 
of fibre, taking two forms: fine observation and fine feeling. 
These contribute greatly to his results. In examining con- 
sciousness as a psychologist he sees it afresh and for him- 
self. He does not yield his mind to the facile customs of 
thought about it that have prevailed. Examples of this 
are the very first chapter he published, on what is called 
intensity in consciousness, and that chapter in creative evo- 
lution where he is discussing the process by which evolution 
is supposed to have taken place. The man has sharp eyes. 
He looks a fact in the teeth. He does not call a lawn all 
green when the part in shadow is dark green and the part 
where the sun shines is greenish yellow. ‘This, of course, 
is a priceless merit in a thinker. We may put it first 
amongst his distinctive traits. 

2. He has a taste or rather a passion fer originality or 
freshness of thought. This is allied with what has just 
been mentioned, his love of seeing a fact with a fresh, acute 
vision. His original ideas are remarkably numerous. He 
evidently has a kind of conscience about filling his books, 
furnishing them amply and even densely with new thoughts. 
His books do not appear to be consecutively written. They 
are put together. They are a kind of conscientious mason- 
work of his best ideas only, all the rest being left out— 
written by one who would dislike to leave any common- 
place stretches or interstices in his work. Now this love 
of originality in his own work is one with his desire to 
find originality, creative quality, fresh emanation in the 
world and in life, one with his rejection of mechanism, one 
with his distaste for the notion that the past controls the 
future, one with the pertinacious strain of thought through 
all his books according to which human will, animal life, 
nay, the inmost reality of things, have spontaneity and exert 
a certain “tension” of original effort which may bring forth 
undreamt-of fruit. “He has a deep love of the new, of 
change, of intellectual adventure. In other words, by his 
temper of mind this philosopher is romantic, akin to what 
in literature was called the Romantic School. He has 
every mark of that school. He has, we see, its taste for 
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the unfamiliar. He has its love of spontaneity. He has 
its frequent preference of intuition to reason. Like it he 
is fascinated by mystery and by sublimity in its wilder 
forms. Like it he is fascinated by personality, by the self, 
by its unique quality. These are deep-reaching influences 
in all he has produced. 

3. There is another characteristic of his work which is 
also a characteristic of his world. He is always telling us 
that the mind or soul is not made up of separate parts like 
matter, that its parts are fused and inseparable. He cannot 
accept “the association of ideas” because that makes ideas 
separate elements and treats the mind like matter. All 
that we call different thoughts, emotions and the like which 
the mind has at one time, really, in M. Bergson’s view, 
“interpenetrate.” ‘This is a beloved word of his. We can- 
not consider first one by itself and then another by itself 
without doing violence to the intermingling of their natures. 
Now whatever may be true of the mind this is certainly 
true of his writing. It is a curious trait. The parts are 
not rigorously divided. We never know when we have 
finished any subject. He will take up a problem and offer 
a solution; then state the problem again, introducing 
new difficulties, and give his solution with vital additions. 
Then a third version, etc. We never know but that we 
shall have the matter over again, with equally vital addi- 
tions. We never know, therefore, that he means what he 
says to be taken as unqualifiedly true. His book goes for- 
ward somewhat as he says conscious life goes forward, “‘car- 
rying the past with it” but not controlled by the past, and 
rolling up more and more of the theory as it goes. 

This habit is largely due to our author’s inability to see 
very far around him. He cannot survey his whole subject 
at once in clear arrangement and analytical array. What 
he sees at any moment is some real fact of consciousness or 
life or whatever. In every chapter of his books he has hold 
of some bit of experience, of fact, not manufactured, not 
spurious. Moreover, important fact. He goes deep. But 
he goes deep by an extremely narrow shaft. He does not 
remain at the moment clearly conscious of other facts, facts 
to the right and facts to the left, that should influence his 
conclusion. Only he dimly feels that what he sees is not 
all. He wants to survey the whole, but cannot. He feels 
the whole but can only see a small part; so he falls back 
on the idea that the part is darkly pregnant with the whole. 
The consequence is a peculiar helplessness. For example one 
is sure he would not be well able to defend his own doc- 
trines in relentless debate. He has too little clear sense of 
his own bearings. He has too little clear sense of manifold 
relatios, His eye does not take in at any one sweep the lie 

£ ye land and the several positions of the opposing forces. 

oes not take in at any one sweep his own philosophy. 
rie is at times out of touch with his own base of operations. 
All this gradually forms in the reader a sense of the diffi- 
culty with which M. Bergson writes a book. It is, as has 
been said, carefully and most cautiously constructed. It 
never sweeps forward with a natural progress, an easy gait. 
Emphatically his writing has no élan vital. 

4. He is not by nature a logician. It is the whole nature 
of logic to take in much at one sweeping glance. That is 
the sole purpose for which logic exists. Logic is able to 
say “either ...or...,” and the whole universe of pos- 
sibilities is at once marshalled in two opposite ranks. 
Logic classifies, by considering all things that have 
a certain quality, including things yet unborn and un- 
dreamt of perhaps, if only they have that quality—things 
monstrous and inconceivable in all other respects perhaps, 
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if only they have that quality. At this one point logic has 
hold of them each and along the line of that resemblance 
runs out into the infinite. It is possible for the mind to 
put its eye down to one of those lines and look out along 
its endless course. In this he is not skilled. 

M. Bergson, we saw, has delicacy of observation and deli- 
cacy of feeling. He has no intellectual delicacy. He has 
no sensitive avoidance of mental confusion and disorder. 
At some point, of course, where argument invites it, he may 
be logical for a brief space. But his mind soon escapes 
from the captivity of logic and makes its way back to the 
free and luxuriant forest of metaphor. The law of meta- 
phor is that it exists for the sake of force and not for the 
sake of logical clearness. It may even in scientific exposi- 
tion be everywhere present, but there it should be every- 
where subordinate. In other words, the definitions and 
formulas which are the pivots upon which the whole turns 
should not be metaphor. But in M. Bergson’s work they 
are metaphor. He seldom supplies a clear definition of 
anything. In this latest book “an immense current of con- 
sciousness” “traverses” matter “to draw it towards organi- 
zation.” Yet consciousness is not a current; consciousness 
does not traverse anything; consciousness does not draw 
anything, in a literal sense; it remains to be proved that it 
draws things in any sense whatever. And not seldom 
the formulas are metaphor that involves logical con- 
fusion. He has no intellectual or logical delicacy about 
language. Else he could not speak of prolonging a 
fact into a law, an ill phrase for those who take the 
trouble to remember what a fact is and what a law is. 
Else he could not speak of prolonging the past into the 
present, an ill phrase indeed for those who take the trouble 
to remember what past means and what present means. 
Such confusions are innumerable. Else he could not use 
the term “intuition” as he does. The word “intuition” has 
two meanings absolutely distinct. Both are based on meta- 
phor, but there is less of metaphor in one than in the other. 
In Latin the term means, of course, “looking upon,” “see- 
ing.” In philosophy it means an immediate acquaintance 
with concrete fact, an acquaintance with it because it is 
directly present. ‘The other meaning, wholly different 
from this, appears when we say colloquially that a man 
knows something by intuition. We mean that he knows 
it not by the steps of the reasoning process but by a sudden 
leap to a conclusion which we believe to be a sure leap. 
The fact is here not present, but he divines it by a single 
act of the mind. Now it is hardly credible, but it is true, 
that this word, on which so much is made to rest, is used 
by him in both these senses undistinguished. 

M. Bergson carries “interpenetration” really too far. 
He allows logically distinct ideas to fuse. The philosophy 
of interpenetration becomes the philosophy of fusion—of 
con-fusion. The fault vitiates his work through and 
through. We begin to understand his very qualified re- 
gard fer the logical intellect. We begin to understand 
how in his craving for originality he can perpetrate such 
an essay as that on Brain and Thought in this volume, a 
tour de force of sophistical ingenuity. 

Now what solid contribution to philosophy comes out of 
his work? He tells us that the intellect demands solids. 
Reasoning by metaphor is contagious. Can it be that he 
questions the jurisdiction of the intellect because he is not 
going to offer us anything solid? 

Broadly speaking, his work (and this is true of the 
present volume) may be described as a reaction against 
mechanical explanation in matters of life, against causal 
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explanations in matters of human action, and against “jp. 
tellect” in matters of conclusion and knowledge; in brief, 
a tilt against mechanism, a tilt against determinism, and , 
tilt against rationalism. ‘The positive ideas which he pos. 
sesses on these topics he carries even into the ideal of }jfe 
and the conception of God. 

Consider his assault on the mechanical view of the world. 
He assaults it with learning, with imagination, with the 
most accomplished ingenuity. But, rather oddly, the fl! 
import of his attack has se\dom been discussed. This js 
because we do not consider the full nature of what he js 
attacking. The mechanical is the controllable. Man, be. 
ginning with primitive man, has more and more sought to 
find mechanics in the world in order that he might con- 
trol the world, to sustain his life and to better it. And jf 
the world proves mechanical in practice it is so far mechan- 
ical in reality. A machine is something that he has made to 
control for a particular purpose. He tries to find how he 
can control nature for his purposes. If nature is not ma- 
chine-like or mechanical, just so far it is not controllable 
and cannot be made to serve the deliberate purposes of man. 
So far as the processes of life of the organism are not me- 
chanical they are not governable and we cannot husband 
and manage our health, our energy, our life, the life of 
society. He who prefers to feel that the doings of life are 
in the hands of an incalculable vital principle has a thought 
very striking and perhaps very inspiriting, but not applicable 
in any reliable manner. He has the spectacle of life, not an 
art of living. He admires life, but does not master it. He 
has a thrill in place of a satisfaction. Now this is thor- 
oughly in the spirit of our day. Activity for its own sake 
is on all hands praised and celebrated. We tend to be, 
as a wise man has said, “bound nowhere under full sail.” 
The author himself emphasizes that mechanical analysis js 
practical; so far then as he limits or excludes it, he is limit- 
ing or excluding practical control. 

There are a great many arguments in books of philo- 
sophy that are plausible because they are long. If they 
were brought down to a few words they would not im 
press. M. Bergson’s argument about the eye, to prove that 
it did not owe its origin to physical causes, is exactly of 
this character. It is impressive because he never commits 
it to a few words. Caligula or Nero is understood to have 
said that he wished all Rome had but one neck so that 
he might cut its head off.: Some philosophers have a species 
of unconscious instinct that warns them against giving all 
their argument on a subject one neck, lest some ill-disposed 
critic might cut its head off,—nay, it must in justice be 
said, lest they might unexpectedly find it their duty to 
cut it off themselves. He assumes in his argument that a 
psychic force could by its steady urge produce eyes concur- 
rently in independent lines or branches of animal life that 
did not affect one another at all. And he assumes that the 
physical factors of evolution, the physical necessities o! 
animal life, could not have produced them. His argument 
rests thus on a negative proposition unproved and on a 
positive proposition not only unproved but so vague as to 
be incapable of proof. 

What is the real import of his own theory of evolution: 
It means that if we could fully see the working of an ani- 
mal body we should see particles of matter moved and 
shaped not by other particles of matter, but by an invisible 
force ; moved and shaped without contact. M. Bergson was 
one of the group of French savants who sat as investigators 
of Madame Eusapia Palladino and were completely myst 
fied or deceived by her. Now what he calls the “vital 
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current” irresistibly reminds one of what Eusapia used to 
call her current, her “corente,” that “levitated” tables and 
® left banjos and toy-pianos, after the light was raised, stand- 
. & ing where they ought not. The analogy in the case is 
completed by the fact that there is a light in this case too, 
which M. Bergson insists upon having turned down at the 
beginning of the performance, That is of course the light 
of the understanding. Just as Palladino used to say that 
i there was something inimical to her sensitive and bashful 
current in the nature of light, and that the light had to be 
got out of the way before the current would flow, so it is 
here. ‘There is something inimical to M. Bergson’s theory 
in the nature of the logical intellect. 

This philosopher might well be apprehensive of reason. 
For what he is asking us to do is simply to abandon ex- 
planation. To explain a thing is to show that it had to be 
as it was. The only way of doing this is to find a law and 
to show that the event was a case of this law. We show, 
for instance, that A will always be followed by B. Here 
was an A, so B had to follow. B is thus explained. There 
is no other way of explaining. So explanation involves 
laws of sequence. It involves distinguishing. It involves 
distinguishing between A and B, and distinguishing in any 
confused heap of facts between A and the rest of the facts. 
To explain we always have to analyze. Science is an effort 
to explain, and all science is analysis. If we stop analyzing 
and begin to contemplate something as a whole, just to 
have the feeling of it, then we have turned away from 
science to aesthetic appreciation or personal appreciation or 
religious appreciation. It is in this realm that the mystical 
attitude of the soul has its place, the highest place. M. 
Bergson’s philosophy has been called mystical. Exactly! 
That is, it is mystical philosophy. His philosophy is mys- 
ticism standing where it ought not. No real philosophy 
can be mystical. No real mysticism can be philosophy. 
Mysticism and philosophy are both justified, but we are 
not talking about the same thing when we talk about a 
philosophy and about mysticism. All that is striking, sub- 
lime, contagious, inspiriting, in M. Bergson’s contempla- 
tions, and there is much, is justly and admirably so. But 
that part is not philosophy. Philosophy, like science, is all 
analysis. It is simply the profoundest of the sciences. 

The truth is that our philosopher represents a relapse to 
the abortive science of the Middle Ages. That attempted 
science would explain the behavior of some physical sub- 
stance, what we should now call its chemical properties, 
by its alchemic essence. It knew nothing about this alche- 
mic essence except that it was, so to speak, the actuating 
temperament of the substance. It was like explaining a 
man’s actions by saying: “That is a way he has.” And so 
the physical activities of an animal body were explained by a 
vital principle, or, as it was sometimes called, a vegetative 
soul, that dwelt within the body and simply contained in 
itself the secret of all the body did and was. 

Now modern chemistry, for example, goes about the task 
in a wholly new way. It says that the rich properties of a 
substance are a result of the combination of simpler ele- 
ments. It explains by analysis. The mediaeval idea was 
that if a thing had remarkable properties there must be 
something inside it to give it those properties, an occult 
cause of its properties, something that had all the richness 
to itself and infused it into the visible matter. This oc- 
cult cause appears to be merely the relic of the idea of a 
spirit or ghost. It was not called a spirit or ghost any 
longer, but it played something of the same part in the 
affair. It was an “énergie spirituelle” invoked for physical 
explanation. 
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Now the professed explanations of Creative Evolution and 
the other books are almost all of this nature. The fact is 
concealed by the admirably conscientious acquaintance of the 
author with scientific details and literature. He speaks the 
language of modern science with an excellent accent. He 
entrenches himself with the utmost caution behind the 
facts. But all the while he is just a learned, punctiliously 
equipped, overpoweringly impressive spokesman of folk- 
lore. He is employing the ideas of “sympathetic magic.” 
This is the real secret of his immense vogue. And this is 
also, as was suggested at the outset, a chief reason why for 
a workman in philosophy it requires hard labor to under- 
stand him. His thought resists analysis. He is a repre- 
sentative of purely popular philosophy attired in fastidiou- 
ly correct academic costume. We may give up explanation 
and adopt our author’s theory, but we could never call! his 
theory explanation. But indeed his is not a theory we 
could adopt, for it is not a coherent theory at all. It is an 
unsubstantial compound of metaphors. 

There is a quaint philosophic tragedy in the fact that 
this relapse to mediaeval science should be seen in a philo- 
sopher who is a compatriot of Descartes and the first French 
philosopher of worldwide influence after him. For Des- 
cartes it was who made the best achievements of modern 
philosophy possible by drawing those very distinctions 
which M. Bergson is determined to blur. It was Descartes 
who clearly and decisively brought us out of mediaeval 
science and it is his most celebrated French successor who 
would lead us back. The conception that mind, by “run- 
ning down,” relapses into the form of matter, is of a sin- 
gular crudity. It ought to be noted, however, that M. 
Bergson seems hardly French. The French genius is 
lucid. He has caught a certain superficial lucidity of style, 
but in essence his thoughts are,—well, “interpenetrating,” 
confused. 

It is true, of course, that mechanical analysis has not 
gone to the heart of things and never can, but it is humanly 
advisable to push it as far as it will possibly go. It rep- 
resents Our practical hold on the world. Spirit exists and 
materialism is discredited, but that does not supersede the 
mechanical analysis of the physical world. So also does the 
case stand in regard to determinism and free will. Our 
actual deterministic explanation of conduct does not go all 
the way and never will, but it represents our practical hold 
on conduct. It has been an error to suppose that so far as 
our acts of will are undetermined by causes they are free 
and responsible. It may conceivably be that indeterminism 
is in some slight degree true, but if so, in precisely that 
degree, we do not control our acts, we are not free and we 
are not responsible. Determinism stands for the element 
of control, the control of the character over actions. So 
far from being incompatible with freedom it is the only 
principle that is compatible with freedom. Determination 
by motives is merely the process, another name for which is 
free choice. M. Bergson’s assault on determinism has 
a wholly harmful tendency. William James’s assault on 
determinism had partly a wholesome tendency, for he was 
practical while M. Bergson is contemplative, and James’s 
stress was really on a certain practical philosophy of life. 

So it stands too with rationalism. Everybody thinks by 
instinct. Rationalism really means a belief in the wisdom 
of using a certain collection of tests and precautions called 
logic to make sure that our instinctive conclusions are trust- 
worthy. There are no subjects in which these tests and 
precautions are not in some degree available. Throughout 
his long discussion of intellect our author offers no defini- 




















tion and gives evidence of no clear conception of what he 
means by intellect. 

The tendency and bearing of this author’s thought is 
best seen when we come to his conception of God. He 
identifies God with the “vital impetus,” which though em- 
bedded in different organisms is, he maintains, all the while 
numerically one. He describes this one great vital impulse 
as “a centre from which worlds shoot out like rockets in 
a display of fireworks.” ‘This centre, however, is not a 
person or thing, but a mere continuity of shooting out! 
“God is unceasing life, action, freedom.” “God,” thus 
conceived has no clear foreknowledge of His own purpose. 
The author expressly denies what he calls “finalism.” 
“God” is, as it were, a continual struggle. A human organ 
is not designed, but the principle of life, pushing dimly in 
the direction of its needs, at last produces it. It is as if we 
thought of a near-sighted gentleman who is dimly aware of 
objects that concern him and without knowing just what 
they are or why he should look at them, by a vague, half- 
conscious impulse raises his eye-glass. Thus it is, according 
to our author, that animal life has raised the eye. Not only is 
deity conceived as struggle without foresight, but it is not 
defined with reference to the good. It unmakes as well as 
makes. It appears to have for the contemplative M. Berg- 
son the very legitimate fascination of being intensely alive. 
The centre “from which worlds shoot out like rockets in a 
display of fireworks” is a picture congenial to the romantic 
temper. But Deity so conceived is not one with the good 
and offers no guidance to life. 

What is the permanent importance of M. Bergson’s 
work? On this question close examination can have in the 
end but one result. The only sound portions of any extent 
in his work are the first two chapters of his first book, The 
Immediate Data of Consciousness. They form certainly 
an admirable piece of work, though his thought there was 
less original than elsewhere. When we take up any one of 
the other portions of his work and examine it closely it 
collapses and seldom is anything but a little heap of dust 
left in the hand. As texts for philosophic study his volumes 
have permanent importance, for they are suggestive, they 
turn up most interesting questions, they have an important 
bearing upon our time. But as philosophy, that is, as an 
attempt to give us philosophic truth, they are not valuable. 
They are one more example of the unhappy waste of philo- 
sophic gifts due to the want of logical and critical educa- 
tion. It is not until the schools of philosophy make it their 
first business to supply this education, that splendid talent 
such as M. Bergson’s will be protected against itself and 
enabled to give the world fruit of permanent value. 

Dickinson S. MILier. 


Howards End 


Howards End, by E. M. Forster. New York: Alfred 
4. Knopf. 
EW modern fictionists have revealed so robust a sense 
of the elusive and intangible as one finds in this novel 
of E. M. Forster’s. And the main reason, one decides, is 
that the author of Howards End has realized the impor- 
tance of relating even the most tentative conclusion about 
life as firmly as possible to the whole of life. Many ad- 
venturers into cryptic borderlands have seemed to detach 
themselves from other phases of thought and feeling as if 
unable to bear the touch of a too crass reality. But Forster 
stands four square to the “winds and odors of life,” present- 
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ing a rich complex of characters and reactions from which 
to evolve the more delicate nuances of his theme. 

“Only to connect!” says Margaret Wilcox, looking deep 
through the prosaic kindliness and competence of her hys. 
band. Connect what? Why the gulls and the stars ang 
the wych-elm aind the tender cruelties of love itself with 
the garage, the motors, the nervous stupidity of Dolly ang 
the middle-aged materialism of Henry Wilcox. To conneg 
ricks of food and over-furnished dining-rooms with a hyp. 
gry clerk who spends money for concrete and walks alone 
all night in the country. To see abyss and plains anj 
mountain peaks clearly enough to recognize the common 
elements of all. This is of course an ancient task, ancient 
and possibly eternal, but in the story of Howards End jt 
is essayed with rare insight and originality. Neither js jt 
as serious as all this sounds, The book is entrancingly hy. 
man with much of that deep-running humor that bubble 
up from the heart of things. 

The time is about ten years ago when Pan-Germanism 
and English Imperialism were being discussed discreetly, 
but in the same breath. The novel is a reprint, having 
been published at this earlier date and since then long out 
of print. An evidence of soundness is the fact that one 
reads it without any feeling of its having been bowled over 
by the war. The people are alive. The dialogue is apt 
and revealing. Margaret and Helen Schlegel are two 
wealthy and spirited young women living in London with 
their younger brother. With only Aunt Juley to visit 
them and remonstrate occasionally, the sisters lead an alert, 
independent existence, concerned a bit consciously over 
Art and Thought, but fearless and unusually clear-eyed. 

“Some ladies do without hotels. Are you aware that 
Helen and I have walked alone over the Apennines with 
our luggage on our backs?” 

“I wasn’t aware, and, if I can manage it, you wil! never 
do such a thing again.” 

These two remarks suggest the respective mental atti- 
tudes of Margaret and her elderly husband. But if anyone 
could connect a Henry Wilcox with a subtler and more far- 
reaching world than he had known it would be such a 
person as Margaret Schlegel. In spite of her impetuosity 
she has a sustaining simplicity and patience. She is af- 
fectionately tolerant except when she denounces Henry in 
one splendid outburst at his hypocritical judgment of her 
sister. The same poise which has kept her indulgent of his 
blindness supports her condemnation and allows her to 
spare nothing of the bitter truth. The same intellectual 
steadiness enables her to pull together the broken threads 
of life at Howards End. In their helter-skelter eagerness 
she and Helen had reached a plane of the unseen which 
transcended the security of the whole Wilcox clan who with 
all their capability had never really learned to say “I.” 

Dramatic values are expertly managed. The breadth 
and casualness of the approach forms a specious background 
for the poignant climax which holds one to the last page. 

R. H. 
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IN HIS OWN IMAGE 


By Mary Briarly 
Four flesh and blood women, vibrant with reality, require certain things of 
their men and of life. How their problems are complicated by the tangled 
motives and sinister crosscurrents of the labor movement—as well as by their 
own emotions and inhibitions—makes an absorbingly frank and timely story 
ef American life. $2.25 


PROBLEMS OF A NEW WORLD 
By J. A. Hobson 


A clear-headed analysis of the new forces set free by the break-up of the 


old order under the influence of war, and a constructive forecast of the 


world’s recuperative tendencies. $2.50 


RURAL NEW YORK 
By E. O. Fippin 


A fine adventurer and two women—one subtle and adroit, the other simple 
and appealing—stand out against a background of brillant English drawing- 


rooms and Africa’s untamed beauty. $2.50 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS 
THE GREY ROOM By Eden Phillpotts $2.00 
A CASE IN CAMERA By Oliver Onions $2.00 
AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING By Arthur Train $1.75 
TIMBER WOLVES By Bernard Cronin $2.00 
“FOLKS” By Victor Murdock $2.00 
and 


THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING 
By Sir Harry Johnston 


A survey of agricultural New York—its climate and resources, crops, animal 
industries, markets, etc. Net merely a work of reference but “a book of 


pleasant reading.” $2.50 











For sale at book-shops or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers 64-66 Fitth Avenue New York 
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THE DIAL 


—a magazine which brings the ideas and the work 
of the artists who count to the people who care— 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 
the Serial Publication of 


Three Unusual Books 


beginning in its issue for May and covering the 
months to October. 











: Anderson —Yeats — Bojer 
The Prisoner These names represent the 
Who Sang highest artistic achievement in 


the contemporary literature of 


a novel by America, England, and _ the 
Johen Bojer continent. Their books will be 
will appear in the | written about, talked about, 
issues for reviewed, and criticized—they 


will be the liter- 
ary events of 1921. 

Tue Dra consid- 
Four Years ers it something 
of a triumph to 
be able to offer 


William B. Yeats these three great 





May 





If purchased in works within such 
book form these ¢ a brief period of 
will probably cost A fascinating sketch time. 





you not less than of the ~ 


$2.00 a volume. ; 

For five dollars, Out of Nowhere 
the price of a Into Nothing 
a novel by 


year’s subscription 
Sherwood Anderson 








amazing 





nineties 







to Tue Dia, you 
can obtain all 
three, along with the best es- 
Says, poetry, short stories, and 
book reviews, now being pro- 
duced in America. 


will appear in the 

issues for July — 
August and 

September 


In addition, and for a limited 
time, Tue Dia, will con- 
tinue to give free with 
every subscription, one of the 
following: 


MOON CALF, by FLoyp Dei 

MAIN STREET, by SivcLar Lewis 

MISS LULU BETT, by Zona Ga.e 

POOR WHITE, by SHErwoop ANDERSON 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, by Epirp WuHarton 
REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY, by Maxim Gorxy 
THE THREE TAVERNS, by Epwin Ar.incton Rosinson 





or 


for $2.25 we will send you Tue Dia alone for the 6 
months (May to October inclusive) in which the three 
features listed above appear. 


Please send me THE DIAL for one year and the book I 
have indicated—or— 


Please send me the 6 issues of THE DIAL containing the 
features listed above. 
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In the Summer time rest by reading 


THE WAYS OF THE GODS 


The Gods of the Waters Beside the Waters. The Gods of the Hills Among 


Hills; as told by 
ALGERNON SIDNEY CRAPSEY 
(International Press, 150 Lafayette Street, New York) 
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THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New Yor 
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A FREE UNION 883-9 Er 
dramatic clubs. Just published; price $0 cents; ty mail wna on 


New catalog of radical and scientific books mailed free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


FIVE FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES 
BEGINNING APRIL 15, 1921, 8.30 P. M. 


POLITICAL and SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
in SOVIET RUSSIA 


MOISSAYE J. OLGIN, Pu.p 


Lecturer, Writer, Author of “The Soul of the Russian Revolution 
who has just returned from Russia, after studying conditions there 
for eight months. 

RAND SCHOOL AUDITORIUM, 7 E. 15th ST. 
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The True Nature and Source of 


Vitamines or Life Elements 


By Henry Linpiame, M. BD. 

The latest and most vital message from the pen of this 
well know authority on dietetics and drugless healing 
methods answers the greatest question as to the true 
source of life, heat, energy, resistance, and recuperative 
power. It explains the philosophy and technic ef fast 
ing; shows the relationship ef vitamines to miners! 
elements and to microzyma; preves the fallacy ef the 
calorie theory; revolutiomizes the science of dietetics. 

This treatise from beginning to end abounds in asten- 
ishing revelations concerning the most important 
problems in dietetics and in the treatment of human ail- 
ments. Paper bound. Nearly 50 pages. Postpaid soc. 

Special discount when ordered in lots of six or metd 


copies. 
LINDLAHR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
s15 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Documentary History of 
American Industrial 
Society 


Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, 

Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner, and John 

B. Andrews; with preface by Richard T. Ely and 
introduction by John B. Clark 


Prepared under the auspices of the American Bureau of 
Industrial Research, with the co-operation of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 


With numerous portraits of men prominent in labor movements, 
facsimiles and other illustrations, 11 volumes, large 8wvo, cloth, 
uncut, gilt tops. Handsomely printed in large type on hand-made 
deckle-edged paper, in a limited edition and direct from the type. 


Price for set, $50.00 net 





“This work is the result of years of systematic and scientific 


| investigation of the economic and industrial problems of the 


United States.’—Proressor Ricuarp T. Ey. 


The ten volumes are a mine from which serviceable material 
must be quarried for any historical edifice devoted to a portrayal 
of our industrial constitution. —The Nation. 


Outranks all other publications upon American labor, both be- 
cause of the value of the documents to students of history, and 
because of the illuminating economic analyses by which the vol- 
umes as a whole and the several subdivisions are introduced. 

—Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science. 





The Arthur H. Clark Company 


Publishers Cleveland, Ohio 








THE 


AMERICAN EMPIRE 


SCOTT NEARING 


Fifteen thousand copies sold in less 
than three months. There are two 
reasons for this phenomenal 
success :-— 
1. The book is filled with vital in- 
formation. 
2. It is priced so that people can 
afford to buy it and to give it 


away. 


Prices,—Cloth, $1. three fer $2.50; ten for 
$7. Paper, 50 cents; three for $1.25; ten 


for $3.50. 
RAND BOOK STORE 
7 E. 15th St. New York 
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By the author of 
“‘White Shadows in the South Seas’’ 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By Frederick O’Brien 


When your ship is yet miles away from Tahiti 
the wind brings to you the fragrance of its 
millions of flowers. Tahiti, the capital island of 
the French Pacific possessions, is the scene of most 
of Mr. O’Brien’s new volume. Once more he 
has captured between book covers the witchery of 
one remaining region of romance. (Illustrated. 
Price $5.00) 








A wonder-book of the unknown 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY 


By Camille Flammarion 


In this book the great scientist sets down his 
maturest convictions as to the existence of the 
soul independent of the body, with his reasons 
for his conclusions. The book treats of seeing 
without eyes, hearing without ears, telepathy, 
intuitions, etc. The very excellent translation is 


by E. S. Brooks. (Price $3.00) 





He comes out of the printed page 


THE MAKING OF HERBERT HOOVER 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


A facinating biography of an amazing man. 
It covers fully the early years of Mr. Hoover 
before Belgium made him known to everybody 
everywhere ; those years that read not unlike the 
record of a romantic novel's hero. A life-story 
the opposite of the usual exhausting biography. 
(Price $2.50) 





As timely as this morning’s paper 


MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


We are drifting toward another war. There 
isn’t a day that does not bring news of a rising 
storm. But the news comes in little pieces, 
everybody is tired of even the talk of war, and 
we turn our heads. Mr. Pitkin sounds a warn- 
ing, and urges that we think our way out of a 
war with Japan. He covers completely the sub- 
ject of Japanese-American relations. (Price 
$2.50) 
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Prof. EOWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 
vs. Prof. SCOTT NEARING 
































Read Remarkable DEBATE on 
BIRTH CONTROL! 
MARGARET SANGER, the world-famous advocate of 
Birth Control, versus WINTER RUSSELL, Assistant 
Corporation Counsel of New York City, on the ques- 
tion “RESOLVED: That the Spreading of Birth Con- 
trol Knowledge is Injurious to ag Welfare of Hu- 


| The People’s Institute 


COOPER UNION 8 o'clock 
Friday, April 22nd, Everett Dean Martin, 
Nietzsche, “What is Progress and Who 
is Fit to Participate in it?” 








4 Tuesday, April 26th, Regular Open Forum. manity.” THE FINE ARTS GUILD. D, ine. postpaid Introduction by Oswald Garrison Villard 
. 489 Fifth Avenue ew York City Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00. By mail 10c extra 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Ine. 








489 Fifth Ave. 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER | 


boeks—First editions—Rooks now out of print 





TWO EXTRAORDINARY LECTURES ON SEX-HYGIENE. RUMFORD HALL, 50 East dist St. 
DR. WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


“Critic a ide,”’ Honorary Member of the British Society for the Study of Sex A 
a the Se Association for Sexual Research. AMERICA’S FOREMOST SEXOLOGIST 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 


THURSDAY, APRIL 2ist, at 8.30 p.m.,)SUNDAY, APRIL 24th, at 8.30 C. GERHARDT, 25W. 42d St. New York 


“The Sex Life of Man” | “Woman, Her Sex and Love Agim © | | 
(FOR MEN ONLY) Life” (ron women onty) x SS re rr =; 
HONOR ‘RO Lis. | 


All Seats $1.00 plus war tax 
489 Fifth Avenue Telephone Vanderbilt 6260 HisToeRic re . TABLETS 
REEO & SAATON, TAUATON. 1M. MAAS S ! 
































FINE ARTS GUILD, tne. 


The same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women,—business men, 














SECRETARY, CHAPERON OR TRAVELLING 
COMPANION. 








Lady with large experience and excellent re 


- A es ences, capab) f i househok Ex- | 
farmers, mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising perserced with roung people. yd og 
ress, Pw 


men, librarians, ali are being served by . Z,, New Republic ‘a 
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WEBSTER’S “4 = 
NEW INTERNATIONAL Labor Spy ete 

















symp 
DICTIONARY by Smpney Howarp has been re- Also- 
The Merriam-Webster printed as an 80 page booklet. To we hi 
This host of successful Webster owners who are satisfied the complete series is added an in- nA 
with Webster service, who have their needs anticipated . . p C. 
x and supplied, whose questions about mew and old troduction by Dr. RicHarp 
words, noted persons and places, questions of what, why, and how, here an- Carnot, of Harvard. T 
+ <) swered with the authority of the world’s scholars, should encourage the 
o\ young man or woman even though near the foot of the ladder to profit The one documented study of 1) T 
from the same service. The one who knows wins success. hj : P , 
%% 400,000 Vocabulary Terms this vital question available to 2) C 
30,000 Geographical Subjects students of industrial relations. 3) B 
12,000 Biographical Entries 
6,000 Ilbustrations and 2,700 Pages Price: 15c. In bundle orders of 
Thousands of Othe- References id. 
Write for Specimen Pages, Iliustrations, etc. 50 oF more, 10¢c each. ristage _ ene 
Free, Pocket Maps if you mention New Republic Address The New Republic, 421 
G. & C. MERRIAM Co., Springfield, Mass. West 21st St., New York City. 











Please mention The New Repu blic when writing to advertisers. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC VII 


NEW REPUBLIC EDITION 


ot the Wells History has been completed and is now on sale. Five weeks 
ago we tentatively reduced the price of the books to $10.80. The res- 
ponse was so gratifying that two weeks ago we promised that while the 
fourth printing lasted the price would remain at $10.80. The fourth 
printing has been exhausted—in five weeks, a response so extraordinary 


that it warrants two promises more— 


I. 
—that while the fifth printing 
lasts $10.80 will remain the price. 


‘i. 
—that up to June ist, the Wells 
History, Queen Victoria, and a 
year of The New Republic may 


be had for a combination price 


of $14. 
aie 


The Wells History and Queen Victoria deserve to be thought of not simply as extremely readable 
and timely books, but as additions of permanent value to one’s library. Differing obviously in theme 
and style, both are books that will live, for they are more than mere chronicles of fact. They are 
portraits of humanity—one of the whole race, the other of the leaders of a great age—done with a 
sympathy and human understanding that make them masterpieces both of history and of literature. 
Also—a point for bibliophiles—the Wells History and Queen Victoria are bound uniformly and are, 
we hope, the beginning of a whole series of worth while books to be issued in New Republic editions. 








ee a SCISSORS See ee 


y : The New Republic, West 21st St New York City. 
The New Republic for a year and e New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New ity 


I 
: 
: For the enclosed $............ send me The New Republic for a year and 
1) The Wells History............ $10.80 ! 
2) Queen Victoria ‘Ag AI aes SO $6.50 | COSSe cE ESSE HHSESSHSOEHSEEHOEHSOHSEHESOESEESOH OOOOH HEESESESEEEEEEeeeeee® 
Sd ad « «+ a5 geen ew eich ca wbe 1s 6 e5 AG Ra Oe ewasescchescesceeeed 
3) Both the Wells History and | 
4 ; | EL .= .5\\n n'o.6 OM AAA een he bate chen es aaeeeebe ceases 6a sauder 
Queen Victoria.............. $14.00 
Ret ect yh nv one~s one SRMREEMvt he? or enoeeesuessrisnedcndnarness eae nneeee 





























The Secret of Beir 





Ga 


Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


o AVE you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan?” This question 
quickly brought me to the little 

group which had gathered in the center of 

the office. Jordan and I had started with 
the Great Eastern Machinery Company, 
within a month of each other, four years 
ago. A year ago, Jordan was taken into 
the accounting division and I was sent 
out as salesman. Neither of us was 
blessed with an unusual amount of bril- 
liancy, but we “got by” in our new jobs 
well enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when I 
heard: 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


boys gave him, how flustered I was and 
how I couldn’t say a word because there 
were people around? You remember how 
confused I used to be every time I met 
new people? I couldn’t say what I 
wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any 
possible chance to learn how to talk I 
was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a 
number of books on public speaking, but 
they seemed to be meant for those who 
wanted to become orators, whereas what 
I wanted to learn was not only how to 


them around to my way of thinking tm the mow 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along with 


“Why I got the secret the very first evening ang 
it was only a short time before I was able to apply 
all of the principles and found that my woris Were 
beginning to have an almost mugical effect upon 
everybody to whom I spoke, It s*emed that | got 
things done instantly, where formerly, as you knew 
what I said ‘went in one ear and out the cther’ 
began to acquire an executive ability that surpris 
me. I smoothed out difficulties like a true diploma: 
In my talks with the chief I spoke clearly, sinply 
convincingly. Then came my first promotion since | 
entered the accounting department. I was given th: 
job of answering complaints .and I made good. Fr 





that I was given the job of making collections. When 


Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ Train- 





“Jordan’s just been made 
Treasurer of the Company!” 
I could hardly believe my 
ears. But there was the “No- 
tice to Employees” on the 
bulletin board, telling about 


WAS $5 
NOW ONLY 


ing Camp, I was made Treasurer 
Between you and me, George, my 
salary is now $7,500 a year and I ex- 
pect it will be more from the first of 
the year 

“And I want to tell you sincerely 
that I attribute my success solely ¢ 


$ AS) f : 
the fact that I learned how to talk to 
people.” 





Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan 
was a capable fellow, quiet, 
and unassuming, but I never 
would have picked him for 
any such sudden rise. I knew, 
too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to be a big 
man, and I wondered how in 
the world Jordan landed the 


SEND NO MONEY 


Your opportunity at last. Over 100,000 sets of Dr. Law’s 
Course, “Mastery of Speech,” have been sold at $5 each. 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND men and women considered it a 
good investment at $5—else they would not have paid for it after 
examining it. But YOU have an opportunity—if you act IMME- 
DIATEL Y—to get the entire Course for only $2.97 with the 
privilege of returning it if you are not entirely satisfied. This 





When Jordan finished, I asked him 
for the address of the publishers of 
Dr. Law's course and he gave it 
me. I sent for it and found it to be 
exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I begar 
to sell the people who had previously 
refused to listen to me at all. After 
four months of record-breaking sales 
during the dullest season of the year 
I received a wire from the chief asking 
me to return to the home office. W: 
had quite a long talk in which I « 


place. 


The first chance I got, I 





at once. 


special offer is made for a short time only and must be accepted 
Send no money, but mail the coupon immediately! 


plained how I was able to break sales 
records—and I was appointed Sales 








walked into Jordan’s new office 
and after congratulating him warmly, I 
asked him to let me “in” on the details of 





Fredreick Houk Law 
As educator, lecturer, 


well eqiupped by experi- 
Law to teach the art of 


agogy in the Extension 
Work of the College of 
the City of New York 














how he jumped 
ahead so quickly. 
His story is so in- 
tensely interesting 
that I am going 
to repeat it as 
closely as I re- 
member. 

“‘T’ll tell you 
just how it hap- 
pened, George 
because you may 
pick up a pointer 
or two that will 
help you. 

“You remem- 
ber how scared I 
used to be when- 
ever I had to talk 
to the chief? You 
remember how 
you used to tell 
me that every 
time I opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke 
I got into trouble? 
You remember 
when Ralph Sin- 
ton left to take 
charge of the 
Western office and 
I was asked to 
present him with 
the loving cup the 


speak in public but how to speak to in- 
dividuals under various conditions in 
business and social life. 


“A few weeks later, just as I was about 
to give up hope of ever learning how to 
talk interestingly, I read an announcement 
stating that Dr. Frederick Houk Law had 
just completed a new course in business 
talking and public speaking entitled ‘Mas- 
tery of Speech.’ The course was offered 
on approval without money in advance, 
so since I had nothing whatever to lose by 
examining the lessons, I sent for them and 
in a few days they arrived. 1 glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, reading 
the headings and a few paragraphs here 
and there, and in about an hour the whole 
secret of effective speaking was opened 
to me. 


“For example, I learned why I had always lacked 
confidence, why talking had always seemed some- 
thing to be dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest 
thing in the world to get up and talk. I learned 
how to secure complete attention to what I was say- 
ing and how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art of listen- 
ing, the value of silence, and the power of brevity 
Instead of being funny at the wrong time, I learned 
how and when to use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about the 
lessons were the actual examples of what things to say 
and when to say them to meet every condition. I 
found that there was a knack in making ora] reports 
to my superiors. I found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to give esti- 
mates, and to issue orders. 


“I picked up some wonderful pointers about how to 
tive my opinions, about how to answer cor plaiuts, 
about how to ask the bank for a loan, about how to 
ask for extensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that instead of antagonizing people when 
I didn’t agree with them. I learned how to bring 


Manager at almost twice my former 
salary. I know that there was nothing 
in me that had changed except that I had acquired 
the ability to talk where formerly I simply used 
“words without reasor.” I can never thank Jordan 
enough for telling me about Dr. Law's Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speaking. Jordan and 
I are both spending all our spare time making pu! 
speeches and Jordan is being talked about now 4s 
Mayor of our little town. 


So confident is the Independent Corperstion, pub 
lishers of “‘Mastery of Speech,”” Dr. Law's Course t 
Business Talking and Public Speaking, that once you 
have an opportunity to see in your own home how 
you can, in one hour, learn the secret of speaking «a: 
how you can apply the principles of effective spee 
under all conditons, that they are willing to send ) 
the Course with the privilege of returning it if not 
entirely satisfied. And for a short time only, t 
famous Course, that has been soki to more thar 
100,000 men and women at $5 each, is offered to 
for only $2.97. This amazing offer is made at | 
suggestion of Dr. Law himself who wishes to mekr 
easy for EVERYONE to profit by his Course But 
the offer can be held open for only a limited tim: 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupor 
and the complete Course will be sent, all charses 
prepaid, at once. On receiving it just pay the post 
man only $297. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you received ! 
and your money will be promptly returned. 

You take no you have everything to reir 
so mail the coupon now while this wonderful offer 
open 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-154, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-154, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “Ma*' 
ery of Speech,” a course in Business Talking #0" 
Public Speaking In eight lessons. I will pay $2.9 
receipt of the course and will have the privilece © 
returning it and receive my money back at the en 
of 5 days’ examination if I am not more than satis 
fled. 
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